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JOHN WISE: COLONIAL DEMOCRAT 


CLINTON L. ROSSITER 


HE seventeenth century in America has been described as 

a saeculum theologicum, the eighteenth as a saeculum po- 
liticum.* No one is likely to cavil at this neat bisection of our 
colonial intellectual history. There is an immense gulf sep- 
arating the crabbed fields of the Puritan divines and the lush 
meadows of Otis, Dickinson, Jefferson, and Hamilton. At the 
same time, this convenient generalization, like others of its 
type, demands further qualification. We must remember that 
there were many bridges across the gulf, that the one age 
passed into the other without too rude a metamorphosis in our 
social and literary development, that they did, after all, have 
an intellectual unity. 

Of all the bridges from the age of theology to that of politics, 
the most convenient and plainly-marked is the life and writ- 
ings of John Wise, pastor of a church in Chebacco (then part 
of Ipswich, now of Essex) in Massachusetts. The dates of Wise’s 
ministerial career, 1675 to 1725, are indicative of the manner 
in which his thinking spanned the two ages. A relentless war- 
rior for both ecclesiastical and political democracy, he was a 
companion-at-arms to all the Separatists who had gone before 


1V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1930), 
I, Vii. 
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and to all the Revolutionists who were to come after. It is a fel- 
lowship with Wise that brings Sam Adams and Jefferson into 
company with Robert Browne and John Robinson, and it is 
his life and work that permit us to look upon the debate be- 
tween Daniel Leonard and John Adams as a mere projection 
in time of the debate between John Cotton and Roger Wil- 
liams. From the Cambridge Platform to Wise and “from Wise 
to the Declaration of Independence is a clear and inevitable 
progress.” 

Yet Wise remains an obscure figure. Although there have 
been several brilliant efforts to bring him forward to the front 
rank of the champions of American liberty, he continues to 
receive only passing mention in the histories of our political 
thought and none at all in the histories of our democracy. He 
has not been without witnesses to his “valor and great deeds.” 
Moses Coit Tyler called Wise “the first great American demo- 
crat.”* The eminent Congregational theologian, Williston 
Walker, not to be outdone by an ex-Congregationalist from the 
West, presented his spiritual forebear as “the first conspicuous 
American opponent of taxation without representation,”’* and 
Parrington considered Wise’s “the keenest mind and most 
trenchant pen of his generation of New Englanders.’ Yet 
Charles E. Merriam ignored him completely in his admirable 
History of American Political Thought, and for even the most 
perceptive historians he remains the forgotten saint in the 
hagiology of American democracy. 

It is my purpose to set forth in praise the life and thought 
of John Wise, particularly to introduce or reintroduce his un- 
usual political philosophy to the historical consciousness of 
students of New England life a1.4 letters. Wise was a far too 
noble democrat in practice, a far tc compelling democrat in 
theory, to be indulged the oblivion that has been his usual 

2 P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, editors, The Puritans (New York, 1938), 193. 

8 A History of American Literature (New York, 1879), U1, 115. 


4A History of the Congregational Churches (New York, 1894), 209. 
5 Main Currents in American Thought, 1, 119. 
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lot. Let us therefore turn to a brief account of his life and a 
more extended analysis of his political ideas. 


I 


John Wise, as befits a man nominated for the title of “the 
first great American democrat,” was of humble, even plebeian 
origin. He was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, probably in 
July, 1652, the fifth of the thirteen children of Joseph Wise. 
His father had come to Massachusetts Bay about 1635, as an in- 
dented servant of Dr. George Alcock. The death of the master 
in 1640 gave freedom to the servant. Alcock’s will bequeathed 
to Joseph Wise “my young heifer, and the rest of his time from 
after mid-somer next.’”* Joseph celebrated his good fortune by 
marrying, on December 3 of his first year of freedom, Mary 
Thompson, probably of Braintree." 

After receiving his early education in the “Free Schoole” in 
Roxbury and the church of John Eliot, Apostle to the Indians, 
John Wise entered Harvard in 1669, the first son of an indent- 
ed servant to be admitted to the college.* Wise took his first 
degree in 1673, his second in 1676, maintaining, as his Com- 
mencement part, the affirmative of the spacious question: “An 
impossibile sit Mundum fuisse ab aeterno?” Following brief 
intervals of preaching in the Connecticut towns of Branford 
and Hatfield, Wise came to Ipswich, one of the leading settle- 
ments in the Bay Colony, as minister of the Second Church. 
The good people who lived in that part of Ipswich known as 
Chebacco had been finding it increasingly difficult to travel the 
six or seven miles to meeting in Ipswich, and in 1677 had pe- 
titioned the town for liberty to call a minister to preach among 
them. After a lengthy struggle with the Saints of Ipswich, the 
Saints of Chebacco finally in 1679 won the approval of the Gen- 

& New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 1, 104. 

7 J. Savage, editor, Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New Eng- 
land (Boston, 1860), 1, 21; 11, 231; Iv, 614. 

8S. E. Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), 1, 
75- 
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eral Court for the establishment of a church of their own. With 
the gathering of the church and the final withdrawal of the ob- 
jections of the Ipswich meeting, Wise was formally ordained 
August 12, 1683.° With him to his new parish he brought his 
wife, Abigail Gardner of Roxbury, whom he had married De- 
cember 5, 1678. Wise had seven children, three of whom were 
graduates of Harvard. 

Until his death in 1725, Wise labored for the Lord in this 
single vineyard. Without pretension to fame or ambition for 
power, he was content to live and work in relative obscurity, 
leaving to others, notably the Mathers, the glory of provincial 
leadership. From our point of view, he carried his quest for 
oblivion too far. It is regrettable that he left no diary to com- 
plement those of Samuel Sewall and Cotton Mather. Only on 
rare occasions does Wise’s noble figure suddenly appear in the 
pages of our colonial histories. We see him for a moment tak- 
ing vigorous sides in an issue that agitates the colony, and then, 
just as suddenly, we see him no more until several years have 
passed and a new issue has arisen. He was apparently uninter- 
ested in permanent leadership or power. His few appearances, 
however, were Homeric, for when he did decide to come forth 
from Chebacco and strike a blow for justice, he fought with 
brilliance and tenacity. It is remarkable and gratifying to find 
Wise so consistently in the right upon the issues of his time, 
issues that found many a man no less intelligent and humane 
than he far over in the fields of error on the wrong side of the 
fence. 

To his quiet life in Ipswich and his occasional sallies into 
colonial prominence Wise brought a physical presence fully as 
noble and powerful as his intellect, which, as we shall see, was 
unique in his time. We unfortunately have no likeness of him, 
but we have ample testimony that he was a man “of a majestic 
form, and of great muscular strength and activity.”*° Tyler 

®R. Crowell, History of the Town of Essex (Boston, 1853), 124-130. 


10 J. B. Felt, History of Ipswich, Essex, and Hamilton (Cambridge, 1834), 
262. 
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writes, “He had almost every quality that gives distinction 
among men. He was of towering height, of great muscular pow- 
er, stately and graceful in shape and movement; in his advanc- 
ing years, of an aspect most venerable.”** He was accounted 
by his fellow townsmen “a superior wrestler,” this being a rep- 
utation, according to his town’s nineteenth-century antiquari- 
an, “much more respectable in his day than ours.’’* 

His parishioners were convinced that the power of his pray- 
er was equal to that of his muscles. On one occasion a boat's 
crew from Chebacco fell among pirates. At Sunday meeting 
Wise prayed for their deliverance, ending with an impassioned 
“Great God! if there is no other way, may they rise and butch- 
er their enemies.” The next day the crew, having risen and 
butchered their enemies, returned to.Chebacco. The parish 
was persuaded of the efficacy of prayer. 


II 


The initial appearance of Wise in colonial history found 
him the bold antagonist of Sir Edmund Andros, first royal gov- 
ernor of the Dominion of New England under James II. In 
1687 Andros and his Council laid an arbitrary tax of one pen- 
ny on one pound, to be collected from the several towns by 
commissioners of their own choosing. The town of Ipswich, 
aroused to stubborn rebellion by Wise, refused to elect a com- 
missioner to collect the tax, and lectured the Council “that no 
taxes should be levied upon the subjects without the consent 
of an Assembly, chosen by the Freeholders for assessing the 
same.”** Wise, who seems to have been a spiritual forebear of 
Sam Adams, had won the leading citizens of Ipswich to this 
stand in an extraordinary conclave the night before the town 
meeting. 

Sir Edmund, no man to brook interference with his applica- 
tion of Stuart prerogative to Massachusetts Bay, immediately 

11 History of American Literature, ul, 104. 

12 Felt, History of Ipswich, 259. 

18 Felt, History of Ipswich, 124. 
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seized Wise and five others and placed them on trial before 
judges thoroughly prejudiced and a jury firmly packed. Wise 
led the defense, quoting Magna Charta, the statutes, and “the 
rights of Englishmen” in denial of the Council’s arbitrary as- 
sessment. For his pains in asserting his colonial privileges he 
was told, “Mr. Wise, you have no more privileges left you, 
than not to be sold for Slaves,” and was punished with a fine of 
fifty pounds, suspension from the ministry, and payment of a 
1,000-pound bond for one year’s good behavior. Wise was al- 
lowed to resume his preaching, but with the expulsion of An- 
dros the next year, he brought suit against his former fellow 
townsman Joseph Dudley, who as Chief Justice had denied 
him a writ of habeas corpus. Legend tells us that he collected 
damages.** 

At this time Wise received full evidence of the esteem in 
which he was held by both town and colony. In 1689 he went 
as one of the two representatives from Ipswich to the meeting 
in Boston at which the General Court was reorganized, and in 
16go0 marched against Quebec as chaplain of the ill-conceived 
expedition under Sir William Phips. His appointment to this 
position of trust proceeded from the General Court. He car- 
ried himself with distinction throughout the unpleasant fiasco 
before Quebec, “where not only the Pious Discharge of his Sa- 
cred Office, but his Heroick Spirit, and Martial Skill and Wis- 
dom did greatly distinguish him.”** Wise left us a pungent ac- 
count of the expedition and the reasons for its failure. This 
document, discovered in Paris in the late nineteenth century, 
was in the form of a letter to Increase Mather, who was in Eng- 
land as agent for Massachusetts during the intercharter peri- 

14 See Wise’s own account of this affair, drawn up at the request of the Ips- 
wich town meeting, in W. H. Whitmore, editor, The Andros Tracts (Boston, 
1868), 1, 83-87; see also “Proceedings Against Wise and Others of Ipswich for 


Misdemeanors,” in R. N. Toppan, editor, Edward Randolph (Boston, 1899), Iv, 
171-182. 

15 From a “Character” appended to the Reverend John White's funeral ser- 
mon on Wise (preached April 11, 1725) and quoted in J. L. Sibley, Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1881), u, 432. 
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od.’* Not so brilliant as Caesar, Trotzky, or Churchill in re- 
porting the campaigns in which he took part, Wise is a good 
deal more humble and bluntly honest. 

Wise’s consistent stand for common sense in the witchcraft 
persecution of 1692 moves him even further towards the front 
of the tiny company of colonial democrats. The historian of 
the Salem craze, Charles W. Upham, wrote of him as “a learn- 
ed, able, and enlightened man. He had a free spirit, and was 
perhaps the only minister in the neighborhood or country, 
who was discerning enough to see the erroneousness of the pro- 
ceedings from the beginning.”** Whether he was composing a 
petition to the Assistants to save John Procter’s life, commend- 
ing Increase Mather’s testimony against “spectral evidence,” or 
signing an address to the General Court to remove “the infamy 
and reproach” from the names and posterity of those convict- 
ed of witchcraft, Wise demonstrated a total lack of fear of the 
persecutors of his time. 

Other colonial issues claimed Wise’s attention. For example, 
he took part in the controversy over singing by note that ex- 
cited the colory around 1720. He wrote to Thomas Symmes, 
the leader of the movement to substitute congregational sing- 
ing by note for the primitive method of chanting a line at a 
time behind a precentor, “that when there were a sufficient 
number in a Congregation, to carry away a Tune Roundly, it 
was proper to introduce that Tune.” Wise, like Symmes, was 
unimpressed by the cries of ““Popery!”’ A more serious issue was 
the question of inoculation against smallpox. Wise was one 
of a handful of ministers who advocated this radical innova- 
tion of which the Mathers, oddly enough, were the chief pro- 
ponents.'* The currency problem was another of his interests. 
The arguments of Sewall and the rising merchant aristocracy 

16 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, xv 
(1g02), 283-296. 

17 Salem Witchcraft (Boston, 1867), 1, 304-305. 


18 See the letter of Increase Mather, November 20, 1721. Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Collections, 1x (1804), 276. 
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for the maintenance of a metallic currency found a cold recep- 
tion among the country folk of Ipswich. Wise, convinced with 
his parishioners of the merits of paper money, entered the lists 
under the pseudonym Amicus Patriae and with a pamphlet, A 
Word of Comfort to a Melancholy Country, “humbly dedicat- 
ed to the Merchants of Boston.”’** His economics were not al- 
together sound, but his sympathies were once again at the dis- 
posal of the agrarian democracy. So, too, were those of his fel- 
low colonial Benjamin Franklin, an economist of considerable 
repute. 
Ill 


Despite his occasional excursions into the political, econom- 
ic, social, medical, and musical contentions of his time, Wise 
was first and last a minister. It is therefore not surprising that 
the controversy into which he plunged with the most vigor and 
consequence was primarily religious. Throughout the last 
twenty years of his life he carried on a running intellectual 
fight with the Mathers and others who sought to impose more 
order and authority on the constitution of the New England 
churches. This skirmish was, of course, only one episode in the 
ancient struggle in the Congregational churches between “Bar- 
rowism,” the semi-presbyterianism advanced by Henry Bar- 
rowe, and “Brownism,” the doctrine of virtual autonomy in 
the local church. Although not exactly an uncritical follower of 
Robert Browne and his extreme views, Wise was a zealous be- 
liever in democracy in the church, which to him meant church 
government in the hands of the individual congregation, with 
only loose bonds of “mutual watch and brotherly helpfulness” 
between the churches of the colony. 

The decline of the Puritan theocracy, symbolized and made 
certain by the withdrawal of the charter in 1684, ushered in a 
period of unrest and confusion in the affairs of the New Eng- 
land churches. The clergy, seeing their old political power slip- 
ping from their fingers, did what every clergy has done under 


19 A. M. Davis, editor, Colonial Currency Reprints (Boston, 1911), 1, 159- 
226. 
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similar circumstances: set out to bolster their ecclesiastical 
power. Specifically, it became the avowed purpose of the Math- 
ers and their sympathizers to effect a closer union of the church- 
es and to institute a more active control of the different con- 
gregations by the so-called Ministerial Convention of Massa- 
chusetts. This was an annual gathering of the ministers of the 
province at the time of the May General Court, “which had 
begun in the informal coming together of the ministers in the 
earliest days of the colony, and had crystallized sufficiently by 
about 1680 to have a moderator, a dinner, and a sermon.” In 
addition to the Convention there had arisen several ministerial 
“associations,” voluntary groupings of the ministers of a par- 
ticular area. 

The most significant action of the “Presbyterian Party” was 
that of nine prominent ministers—among them Samuel Wil- 
lard, Ebenezer Pemberton, and Cotton Mather—who met in 
Boston in September, 1705, and drew up sixteen proposals. 
These proposals, which would have imposed a synodal form of 
government upon the hitherto autonomous churches of the col- 
ony, were transmitted to the various associations November 5, 
1705, and were approved by the Ministerial Convention that 
met in Boston in May, 1706. There can be no question that the 
centralizing plans of the Mather group, quite innocuous when 
viewed from our secular age, would have worked substantial 
alterations in the Congregational polity of colonial New Eng- 
land. It was a pronounced step towards union and conciliar 
control, and thus hostile to the principle of autonomy in the 
local churches. The threat was the more pronounced by rea- 
son of the excellent persons who had originated or approved 
the sixteen proposals. A majority of the Massachusetts pastors, 
many of them perhaps unwittingly, had signified acquiescence 
in this plan. 

Not John Wise, however. As two gentlemen of Gloucester 
were later to commend him, “All our watchmen were not 
asleep, nor the camp of Christ surprised and taken, before they 


20 Walker, History of the Congregational Churches, 201. 
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had warning.” Wise thought that the proposals “smelled very 
strong of the infallible chair,” and his warning to the camp 
must have been immediate and vociferous, and generally in 
keeping with the attitude of many of the congregations, par- 
ticularly those led by non-associated pastors. The New Eng- 
land method of ministerial licensure may be said to date from 
these recommendations of 1705, and the ministerial associa- 
tions were further stimulated; otherwise the proposals, espe- 
cially those looking to th: establishment of a standing council 
with power to discipline the member churches, were received 
with hostility and disdain, and had little success in altering the 
government of the churches. 

Wise spoke out sharply to his parishioners and correspond- 
ents in defiance of this scheme, but apparently he had nothing 
immediate to say for publication. The opposition of the more 
radical churches hardly needed stimulation. When, however, 
the churches of Connecticut embarked in 1708 on a similar 
presbyterian adventure—by adopting the “Saybrook Plat- 
form,” a series of elaborate articles based on the Massachusetts 
proposals of 1705—he took up his pen and advanced to do bat- 
tle for democracy in the churches. Here was “mischief, mis- 
chief in summo gradu; yea exorbitant mischief,” and Wise 
would have none of it. 

His contribution to this decisive contest consisted of two 
small volumes. The first, The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused 
(1710), was, as its sub-title proclaimed, a “Reply in Satire” to 
the sixteen proposals of the Mather faction. Printing the pro- 
posals without comment in the first pages of his book, Wise 
proceeded to destroy them one by one with shrewd, witty, even 
abusive satire. He wrote a limited treatise for a limited pur- 
pose, and the whole production was purely occasional. Never- 
theless, it was a superlative exposition of ecclesiastical democ- 
racy and a convincing rejection of the presbyterian idea as un- 
suitable for the churches of Christ, “especially in such a coun- 
try and climate as this.” 

In 1717 Wise returned to combat with a second book, A Vin- 
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dication of the Government of New England Churches. This 
work, the product of several years of painstaking reading and 
reflection, was easily his most brilliant literary performance. 
Indeed, it was probably the outstanding piece of polemical 
writing of the first one hundred and fifty years of the American 
settlements. As a systematic defense of ecclesiastical democracy, 
A Vindication was several cuts above The Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused. Where the first book had been negative, destructive, 
and satirical, A Vindication was positive, constructive, and 
sober. Since the day of its publication it has been a powerful 
force in Congregational thought.** 

But A Vindication was something more than an ecclesiasti- 
cal tract. Wise was not content to base his defense of congrega- 
tional autonomy on the Word of God alone. Although he 
was careful to find support for his arguments in the Scriptures, 
the “Providence of God,” and the example of the primitive 
churches, his case for democracy in the church rested chiefly 
upon its similarity to democracy in the state. Wise reversed 
completely the line of argument of generations of New Eng- 
land liberals, men such as Thomas Hooker who had praised 
political democracy as a reflection of ecclesiastical democracy 
and had championed the social contract as the logical exten- 
sion of the church covenant. The spectacle of a Puritan minis- 
ter examining “the Light of Nature” to discover that democ- 
racy was the form of government most favored by the precepts 
of the natural law, and then grounding his case for democracy 
in the church on “the near affinity our constitution holds” with 
political democracy, was truly astounding—not least to Cotton 
Mather, who had already branded Wise “a furious Man’ 

21 The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused was republished in 1715, 1745, and 1772, 
A Vindication in 1772. The most accessible printing of Wise’s two books is the 
combined edition of 1860, published in Boston by the Congregational Board of 
Publication. It is this edition that I shall cite in the remainder of this article. 
It is interesting to note that Wise has been cited as an authority on church 
government by the courts of Massachusetts. See Baker v. Fales, 16 Mass. Rep. 
(1819), 488, 498-499. 

22 The Diary of Cotton Mather, in Massachusetts Historical Society Collec- 


tions, Seventh Series, vit, 327. In another entry (vi, 450), he speaks of the 
“Poison of Wise’s cursed Libel.” 
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and had preached against his attitude as a “Satanick insult, 
twice over.”** Wise’s approach was a revolution in our intel- 
lectual history, for he was the first New Englander to free 
himself from the restrictions of the saeculum theologicum and 
to enter into literary controversy without primary reliance on 
the weapons of scriptural disputation. Thus, whatever Wise 
may have set forth to prove, his second book is, to all intents 
and purposes, a work in political rather than ecclesiastical phil- 
osophy. A Vindication demands analysis and attention. 


IV 


Wise was not an original political thinker. (But what Amer- 
ican besides Calhoun has been?) He would have been the first 
to admit that his argument from the law of nature, uncommon 
as it must have seemed to many of his adversaries, was simply 
a reshaping to his own purposes of a system of political and 
philosophical thought that had long since swept over Europe, 
and that he had read for himself in the writings of one of its 
leading exponents. Nevertheless, he must be accorded full 
credit for applying the principles of Naturrecht to the prob- 
lems of colonial New England and phrasing them in language 
that his compatriots could understand and repeat. Wise him- 
self acknowledged his primary debt: “And I shall principally 
take Baron Puffendorf for my chief guide and spokesman.””** 
The Baron, of course, was the eminent German jurist Samuel 
von Pufendorf (1632-1694), a major figure in the natural-law 
school. His great work, De Jure Naturae et Gentium, a per- 
suasive commentary upon the whole philosophy of natural law, 
particularly in its application to international law, had been 
published in 1672, and republished again and again; an Eng- 
lish translation had been published in London in 1703. It is 
impossible to determine the year in which Wise first came 

28 The Diary of Samuel Sewall, in Massachusetts Historical Society Collec- 
tions, Fifth Series, vu, 51. Sewall, who was a correspondent of Wise’s, wished 


“the extremity of the censure had been forborn—Lest we be devoured of one 
another.” 


24 A Vindication, 29. 
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across Pufendorf’s work, or whether his copy was in the Latin 
original or English translation. A careful comparison of the 
language of Wise’s two books suggests that he first studied Pu- 
fendorf thoughtfully some time after 17710. By the time he had 
come to write A Vindication, he had absorbed completely the 
philosophy and phraseology of the natural-law school. 

Wise did not rely on Pufendorf alone. He was a learned man, 
and his pages are spiced, but fortunately not cloyed, with quo- 
tations and lessons from all manner of writers and schools— 
the ancients (Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Cicero, Cato), the church 
fathers (especially Tertullian and Eusebius of Caesarea), the 
early and late leaders of the Reformation (Luther, Benedict 
Turretin, William Ames, John Owen), fellow New England- 
ers (the Mathers, Nicholas Noyes, Cotton), such diverse politi- 
cal and philosophical figures as Boethius, Ulpian, Machiavel- 
li, Richard Hooker, and Sir Edward Coke (whose name he also, 
with the cavalier disregard of his age for the niceties of spell- 
ing, gives as Cook and Cooke), not to mention Greek, Roman, 
church, and English history, Plutarch, and Aesop’s fables. De- 
spite this impressive list of authorities, his books are largely 
the product of his own reasoning about the conformity to na- 
ture of the New England churches; he could say with Hobbes 
that he had used his brains more than his bookshelves. He did 
not, it should be noted, cite Locke or Sidney on the one hand 
or Calvin on the other. 

Wise’s style merits some mention. The substance of his two 
books was muscular enough to overwhelm the arguments of 
his presbyterian adversaries, but when clothed in the mailed 
fist of a vivid prose its effect was positively crushing. A contrast 
of The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused with such thorny offerings 
as Williams’ Bloody Tenents, Hooker's Survey of the Summe 
of Church-Disctpline, Cotton’s The Way of the Congregation- 
al Churches Cleared, or with any of the many hundred items 
in the Mathers’ well-padded bibliography would make an in- 
structive study in American literary history. The prose of his 
occasional or unpublished writings—the complaint against 
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Andros, the account of the expedition to Quebec, the paper 
currency tract, his Instructions for Emigrants from Essex 
County, Mass., to South Carolina (1697)**—was loose and un- 
distinguished, brilliant only in flashes and spelled with utter 
abandon. It was still a great improvement over Hooker or 
Williams. The two major works are of a far different order. 
His imagery is fresh and far-ranging; there is intensive order 
in the progression of his arguments; and he alternates sobri- 
ety and satire, learning and wit, eloquence and plain talk, with 
a skill that would be exceptional in any time and place but that 
in colonial New England must be reckoned as natural genius. 

Examples of his forceful prose will fill the pages from here 
on. A few other phrases, not particularly germane to the de- 
velopment of his political theory, should nevertheless be re- 
corded here in testimony to his skill and for the delight of the 
reader. Of controversy he writes, “I neither desire, nor design 
to hurt any man, no, not so much as a hair on his head, but I 
solely aim at error, that is the butt I level for.”” Of order and 
disorder, “Order is both the beauty and safety of the universe; 
take away the decorum whereby the whole hangs together, the 
great frame of nature is unpinned and drops piece from piece; 
and out of a beautiful structure we have a chaos.”” Of duty, 
“The dream of an embroilment can never counterpoise duty; 
if men are trusted with duty, they must consult that, and not 
events. If men are placed at helm to steer in all weather that 
blows, they must not be afraid of the waves or a wet coat.” Of 
the state of New England, “There is no want in this country, 
unless it be the want of good and honest hearts.” Of Harvard, 
“That artillery garden from whence we receive our most ex- 
pert soldiers in Christ.” At another point he cautions his read- 
ers against “an implicit faith in the stark naked ipse dixits of 
any men.’’** It was this sort of writing, many times more strik- 
ing when read in the context of Wise’s two books than when 

25 This interesting document may be found in New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, xxx, 64-67. 


26 All these quotations are from The Churches’ Quarrel Es? d, 136, 149, 
164, 211, 217, 230, respectively. 
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sifted here, that led Tyler to acclaim Wise as “the one Amer- 
ican who, upon the whole, was the most powerful and bril- 
liant prose-writer produced in this country during the colonial 
time.”*”? With this judgment we can warmly agree. 


V 

The political philosophy of John Wise was as simple as it 
was unusual. There was nothing of the Mephistopheles in this 
country pastor, and we do not have to rummage through piles 
of confused verbiage for his few direct and comprehensible 
ideas. Although Wise in his modesty warned, “I shall go out 
of the common road, and take into an unusual and unbeaten 
path, wherein possibly I may fall into some thickets now and 
then, and be somewhat entangled,” the reader is never for a 
moment led astray. Let us turn to an examination of the chief 
tenets of his political theory. 

Natural Law. A simple, even artless faith in the existence of 
a higher law provided the foundation for Wise’s political 
thought. So comfortably at home was he with this ancient doc- 
trine that he hardly paused to explain its significance or con- 
tent. He seems to have assumed that his readers would under- 
stand exactly what he was talking about, and that they, too, 
would subscribe to the concept of a law of nature “written on 
men’s hearts.”” This law of nature, wrote Wise, could be discov- 
ered and applied to current problems. It was for man, who was 
“most properly the subject of the law of nature” and “the fa- 
vorite animal on earth,” to employ “right reason” in the search 
for its principles. ““A man must be a very dull scholar to nature 
not to make proficiency in the knowledge of her laws.”** And 
to what final definition of natural law would the application 
of recta ratio lead Wise’s average scholar? The Golden Rule— 
this was for Wise the sum of nature’s rules for human conduct. 

27 A History of American Literature, u, 104. Tyler, it must be admitted, was 
rarely guilty of understatement. He clearly overrates the importance of Wise’s 


arguments in the events of both 1710 and 1776. Nevertheless, his enthusiastic 
evaluation of Wise is not too far from the mark. 


28 A Vindication, 25. 
29 A Vindication, 31. 
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The law of nature, as it appeared in Wise’s system, was of up 
divine origin. He might have agreed with Grotius that God, ch: 
once he had established the law of nature, could not Himself 
alter its content or terms—“Just as even God, then, cannot 
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cause that two times two should not make four, so He cannot est 
cause that that which is intrinsically evil be not evil”*°—but as _ 
a Puritan divine he could not have subscribed to a secularized a 
version of the higher law. a 
God has provided a rule for men in all their actions, obliging ag 
each one to the performance of that which is right, not only as ) th 
to justice but likewise as to all other moral virtues, the which is | ne 
nothing but the dictate of right reason founded in the soul of al 
man.** 
fr; 
The Nature of Man. The contrasting philosophies of ar 
Hobbes and Locke, or of Calhoun and Jefferson, should fur- de 
nish sufficient evidence that any particular system of political de 
theory is a direct reflection of the opinion held by its author el 
concerning the nature of man. It should come as no surprise, d 
then, that Wise, like Locke and Jefferson a believer in popular ce 
government, considered man to be inherently good and rea- tl 
sonable. Although “a principle of self-love and self-preserva- Ww 
tion is very predominant in every man’s being,” he is also pos- 
sessed of “‘a sociable disposition” and “an affection or love to r 
mankind in general.””** Wise seems to have freed his thinking | u 
completely from the harsh compulsions of the Calvinistic view s 
of human nature. He would not even be drawn into a discus- h 
sion of this matter. a 


In this discourse I shall waive the consideration of man’s moral 
turpitude, but shall view him physically as a creature which God 
has made and furnished essentially with many ennobling immu- 7 
nities, which render him the most august animal in the world, and . 
still, whatever has happened since his creation, he remains at. the . 

80 De Jure Belli ac Pacis, English translation by F. W. Kelsey and others 
(Oxford, 1925), Book 1, chapter i, section x, 5. 

81 A Vindication, 30. 
82 A Vindication, 31. 
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upper end of nature, and as such is a creature of a very noble 
character.** 


The most important of man’s qualities was “sociableness”’; 
if he lacked this characteristic, “every government would soon 
moulder and dissolve.” No statement of Wise’s was more essen- 
tial to the political system he advocated than his observation 
“that man is not so wedded to his own interest, but that he can 
make the common good the mark of his aim.”** Again and 
again he returned to proclaim this quality of the free man as 
the basis for popular government, often calling it “‘sociable- 
ness” and as often “fraternity.” It is good to hear from this son 
of the wilderness settlements so powerful an exposition of the 
fraternal attitude. In our latter-day efforts to proclaim liberty 
and equality through all the lands—or to sit at home and pon- 
der the fundamental contradiction of these two requisites of 
democracy—we have tended to forget that there was a third 
element in the celebrated trinity, fraternity, without which 
democracy would be little better than a mediocre anarchy. A 
century and a half before Walt Whitman, Wise bore witness to 
the need for fraternal sympathy in a democratic society, and 
with a good deal less beating of the breast. 

Natural Rights. Wise was an enthusiastic believer in natural 
rights. Man in a state of nature was “‘a free-born subject under 
the crown of heaven, and owing homage to none but God him- 
self.” To him belonged “an original liberty enstamped upon 
his rational nature.”’ Wise, like the other writers of his time 
and school, did not attempt to catalogue the contents of this 
liberty. It was enough for him to define man’s natural liberty 
as the “faculty of doing or omitting things according to the di- 
rection of his judgment,” with the qualification that “this lib- 
erty does not consist in a loose and ungovernable freedom, or 
an unbounded license of acting.’’** This was a notion that Wise 
had taken directly from Pufendorf. 

83 A Vindication, 33. 

84 A Vindication, 32-33. 

35 A Vindication, 33. 
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From the De Jure Naturae also came Wise’s radical assertion 
of natural equality, a doctrine of no particular currency or pop- 
ularity in colonial New England. This concept was a corollary 
of that of natural rights, just as the latter was in its turn a cor- 
ollary of the law of nature. 


The third capital immunity belonging to man’s nature, is an 
equality amongst men; which is not to be denied by the law of 
nature, till man has resigned himself with all his rights for the 
sake of a civil state, and then his personal liberty and equality is 
to be cherished and preserved to the highest degree, as will con- 
sist with all just distinctions amongst men of honor, and shall be 
agreeable with the public good. . . . Since, then, human nature 
agrees equally with all persons, and since no one can live a sociable 
life with another that does not own or respect him asa man, it 
follows as a command of the law of nature, that every man esteem 
and treat another as one who is naturally his equal, or who is a 
man as well as he.** 


And to his support he called Boethius by name and Horace 
by implication. One of his most forceful sentences appears 
to have been a literal translation of that magnificent 


Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turris. 


Civil Rights. In Wise’s thinking there was a close identity of 
natural and civil rights, the second being simply that portion 
of the first that men retained upon entrance into government, 
with adaptions to meet the conditions of organized society. 
In turn, civil rights were for Wise “the rights of Englishmen.” 
The Ipswich minister was a surprisingly loyal colonial, and the 
pages of both his books are full of laudatory remarks about 
Magna Charta and “the ancient liberties of the English na- 
tion.” 


All Englishmen live and die by laws of their own making .. . 
they are never pleased with upstart law-makers. 


36 A Vindication, 34-35. 
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Englishmen hate an arbitrary power (politically considered) as 
they hate the devil. 


The very name of an arbitrary government is ready to put an 
Englishman’s blood into a fermentation; but when it really comes 
and shakes its whip over their ears, and tells them it is their mas- 
ter, it makes them stark mad.** 


Wise, needless to say, regarded himself as very much of an 
Englishman. In this respect he was a direct forebear of the Rev- 
olutionists, who were never known to take a breath between 
their loud proclamations of “the rights of men” and “the rights 
of Englishmen.” 

Yet he was also a zealous New Englander. He could have 
cried with Stoughton, “God sifted a whole nation that He 
might send choice grain over into this wilderness,” for he 
found in every phase of colonial life evidence of the particular 
solicitude God indulged for Massachusetts and her sisters. 
Later American statesmen and writers, most notably Washing- 
ton, Jackson, and Lincoln, were to express repeatedly the sol- 
emn belief that God had singled out this country for peculiar 
blessings, but in bestowing His grace had also bestowed a par- 
ticular responsibility for the success of free government and 
popular institutions. Wise, no less proud and no less hortatory 
of New England than they were to be of all America, called 
upon his readers many times to give “recognition of what God 
has done for these famous English colonies’ by following His 
way and that of nature with reverence and good example. 

The Formation of Society and Government; The Contract. 
We have already noted that Wise considered ‘‘sociableness” 
to be the essential ingredient in man’s nature. It was this “in- 
clination to society” that caused men, acting in obedience to 
the dictates of nature, to seek out one another for mutual pro- 
tection and support. Still following Pufendorf, but simplify- 
ing him greatly, Wise wrote: 


Let us conceive in our mind a multitude of men, all naturally 


817 The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, 207, 208, 209. 
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free and equal, going about voluntarily to erect themselves into a 
new commonwealth. Now their condition being such, to bring 
themselves into a politic body they must needs enter into divers 
covenants. 

1. They must interchangeably each man covenant to join in one 
lasting society, that they may be capable to concert the measures 
of their safety, by a public vote. 

2. A vote or decree must then nextly pass to set up some partic- 
ular species of government over them. And if they are joined in 
their first compact upon absolute terms to stand to the decision 
of the first vote concerning the species of government, then all are 
bound by the majority to acquiesce in that particular form thereby 
settled, though their own private opinions incline them to some 
other model. 

3. After a decree has specified the particular form of govern- 
ment, then there will be need of a new covenant, whereby those 
upon whom sovereignty is conferred engage to take care of the 
common peace and welfare; and the subjects, on the other hand, 
to yield them faithful obedience; in which covenant is included 
that submission and union of wills by which a state may be con- 
ceived to be but one person.** 


Here is as precise and lucid a rendition of the age-old doc- 
trine of the social contract as has ever been presented by any 
political theorist. Certainly Locke, who was later to get most 
of the credit for popularizing this notion, never expressed it in 
such plain terms as these. The theory of the contract as either 
a logical or historical explanation of the nature of government 
and society has long since been driven from the stage of politi- 
cal philosophy under a hail of ridicule and abuse. We now seek 
other, more sophisticated interpretations of the problem of 
political obedience. Yet we should not impute to Wise too 
much naiveté in his political thought. Far more “subtile” men 
than he—Plato, Epicurus, Cicero, St. Augustine, Althusius, the 
Monarchomachs, Grotius, Locke, Hobbes, and of course Pu- 
fendorf—had subscribed to some version of this antique con- 
cept. And for Wise, it must be remembered, the mutual agree- 


88 A Vindication, 39. 
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ment of free men to form a sovereign community was no mere 
figment of the imagination. He had known men who had come 
in the beginning and had actually signed their names to church 
and plantation covenants. When the Mayflower company un- 
dertook to “covenant and combine our selves togeather into a 
civill body politick, for our better ordering and preservation,” 
they were putting political theory to a practical use. Moreover, 
the covenant lay at the root of the New England churches. All 
in all, it was for Wise at least a concept of compelling historical 
and logical force. And it is still, for all its lacunae, the noblest 
answer ever made to the perplexing question: why should men 
who call themselves free owe their allegiance, obedience, and 
even their lives to government? If only for the purposes of our 
democratic dialectic, it is comforting to think of the “consent 
of the governed” as the foundation of government. Wise, in 
this instance, was a true American democrat. 


VI 


Popular Sovereignty. Since all men were naturally free and 
equal, and since they had contracted one with another volun- 
tarily to form a society for the protection of an important re- 
siduum of that freedom and equality (so much as “shall be 
agreeable with the public good’’), it follows that all political 
power rested in the keeping of the people. They could com- 
mission others to exercise it for them, but it was the people 
alone who could be said to possess it. ““The first human subject 
and original of civil power is the people.’’*® Respectfully aware 
of the presence of God at all levels of human endeavor, Wise 
nevertheless refused to have anything to do with the conven- 
ient Puritan fiction of God as the repository of the sovereign 
power in the state. He could say, “It must needs be allowed as 
a fundamental principle relating to government, that (under 
God) all power is originally in the people,”’*° yet God was not 
at all an immediate part of the mechanics of establishing and 

38 A Vindication, 38. 

40 A Vindication, 64. 
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maintaining a civil government. The people were the focus of 
Wise’s attention. 

The Forms of Government; Democracy the Best. Many of 
the Puritan ministers, most prominently Wise’s old pastor, 
John Eliot, in The Christian Commonwealth, expressed the 
belief that God had ordained a definite type of government for 
His people, although not all of them could agree on the iden- 
tity of the divinely-favored form. Wise did not share this 
point of view. “Nothing can be God's ordinance, but what he 
has particularly declared to be such; there is no particular 
form of civil government described in God's word, neither 
does nature prompt it. The government of the Jews was 
changed five times.’ 

His own catalogue of the types of civil polity was the time- 
honored trinity—democracy, aristocracy, monarchy. He also 
recognized that there could be “mixed governments.” Indeed, 
being a loyal if colonial Englishman, he had kind words for the 
British Constitution. “Yet possibly the fairest in the world is 
that which has a regular monarchy, settled upon a noble de- 
mocracy as its basis; and each part of the government is so ad- 
justed by pacts and laws that render the whole constitution an 
elysium,”’** 

For pure monarchy or aristocracy, in church or state, Wise 
had nothing but contempt. A constitutional monarchy, one in 
which the king “will own his people as subjects, not as slaves,” 
and will rule in conjunction with popular institutions, held no 
fears for him. But as for an absolute monarchy, of which the 
Papacy was this New England Puritan's horrid example, “God 
and wise nature were never propitious to the birth of this mon- 
ster.’ He could conceive of excellent rule by a “select company 
of choice persons,” but he saw clearly the inherent danger of 
aristocratic government: the fact that a small ruling group 
must eventually be corrupted by their power (and corrupted 
absolutely, as Lord Acton warned, by absolute power) and sub- 

41 A Vindication, 29. 
42 A Vindication, 45. 
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stitute their “private will” for the common weal as “the rule of 
their personal and ministerial actions.” 


For what is it that cunning and learned men cannot make the 
world swallow as an article of their creed, if they are once invested 
with an uncontrollable power, and are to be the standing orators 
to mankind in matters of faith and obedience?** 


And so, Wise concluded, “Considering how great an interest 
is embarked, and how frail a bottom we trust,’”’ we must shun 
the monarchical and aristocratic solutions to the problems of 
ecclesiastical and civil polity, “especially if we can find a safer 
way home.” The way, of course, was democracy. Wise was by 
experience and reason a true democrat. With his training in 
the town meeting and his belief in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, he could not have been otherwise. “A democracy in church 
or state is a very honorable and regular government according 
to the dictates of right reason.’’** 

Democracy for Wise was, of course, a simple concept, the 
philosophical reflection of a simple form of government, and 
he seems to have had little grasp of the idea of representative 
democracy. It is safe to say, however, that he looked upon the 
General Court, if not the royal governor, as.an institution of 
popular government, since its members were the elected rep- 
resentatives of the democratic town meetings. As a matter of 
dialectic, Wise was in no position to argue too warmly for rep- 
resentative democracy. His primary concern was to defend con- 
gregational autonomy. The General Court may have been an 
essential part of civil government, but he did not want, indeed 
wrote his books directly against, an ecclesiastical version of the 
provincial assembly. 

Wise was no leveller or doctrinaire populist. Like Jefferson, 
he not only conceded but pointed with some satisfaction to the 
existence of an aristoi. Yet the “best men” were not best by rea- 
son of wealth or blood; the only aristocracy that a democrat 

48 A Vindication, 56. 

44 A Vindication, 60. 
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could recognize was that of learning or virtue or wisdom. 
Wise went back to Aristotie for support of the principle that 
“nothing is more suitable to nature, than that those who excel 
in understanding and prudence, should rule and control those 
who are less happy in those advantages.”’** Yet Wise, again like 
Jefferson, would leave it to the people to determine by free 
suffrage whether or not the best men were to govern, and he 
granted them the power of recall along with that of election. 
“Nor does natural fitness for government make a man present- 
ly governor over another. . . . It would be the greatest absurdity 
to believe, that nature actually invests the wise with a sover- 
eignty over the weak.” Wise developed this point even further 
by maintaining that it was the business of democracy to keep 
the road open for others, to preserve a real equality of oppor- 
tunity. Himself the natural aristocrat who had risen from the 
bottom of a stratified society, Wise could write with sincerity, 
“The parity of our descent inclines us to keep up the like 
parity by our laws, and to yield the precedency to nothing but 
to superior virtue and wisdom.’’** 

Majority Rule. We have heard enough from Wise already 
to know that he was a strong advocate of “the venerable major 
vote.”” The essential simplicity of his political thought is mani- 
fest in his uncritical acceptance of this doctrine and his appar- 
ent incapacity to comprehend its dangers. But Locke, too, was 
equally oblivious to the perils that John Adams, Hamilton, 
and especially Calhoun—all of them staunch conservatives, it 
should be noted—never wearied of voicing. In a democracy as 
homogeneous as that of colonial Ipswich there was little dan- 
ger of the tyranny of the majority. Even Calhoun, it must be 
remembered, considered majority rule a sufficient support of 
constitutional government “if the whole community had the 
same interests.’"** Wise had one splendid passage concerning 
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45 A Vindication, 37. 
46 A Vindication, 42. 


474 Disquisition on Government, in The Works of John C. Calhoun 
(Charleston, 1851), 1, 14. 
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majority rule and its basis in the equality of voting power of 
those who ballot to establish it. 


But in every distinct house of these states, the members are equal 
in their vote: the most ayes make the affirmative vote, and most 
noes the negative. They do not weigh the intellectual furniture, 
or other distinguishing qualifications of the several voters, in the 
scales of the golden rule of fellowship; they only add up the ayes 
and the noes, and so determine the suffrage of the house.** 


The Beneficent Nature of Civil Government. At one point 
at least Wise seems to have disagreed sharply with the natural 
rights school of the late eighteenth century, certainly with the 
more radical of its adherents. Paine, for example, believed that 
“Society in every state is a blessing, but Government, even in 
its best state, is but a necessary evil.’”*® Wise, to the contrary, 
took a surprisingly modern view of the character of civil gov- 
ernment. So necessary, such “‘an incomparable benefit to man- 
kind” was government, that his natural man was “driven” into 
it willy-nilly. Yet this was no hardship, for 


Government is the greatest blessing in the world, of a worldly 
nature; it is felony, cheaper by far to the loosers, to plunder men 
of their estate and wealth, nay, and of their lives too, than to de- 
spoil them of government; for by the latter you harass and worry 
them in the world with plagues and miseries, worse than death it- 
self, that the basest is far better than no government; a churlish 
tyranny is better than an insolent anarchy, where men are without 
law, and all hail fellows, not well, but badly met. 


The Purpose of Government: Security of the Individual. 
Every defender of a particular political theory must be pre- 
pared to answer the question: ““What are the true ends of the 
government you advocate?” Wise had a reply that arose nat- 
urally from his theories of compact and consent, and it was a 

48 A Vindication, 63. 


49 Common Sense, in M. D. Conway, editor, The Writings of Thomas Paine 
(New York, 1894), 1, 69. 


50 The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, 139-140. 
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far cry from that of the Puritan theocracy. The protection of 
the free man and preservation of his freedom and equality, 
not the maintenance of the true religion, was the purpose for 
which government was instituted. In this respect Wise echoed 
Locke and anticipated the Declaration of Independence. 


The end of all good government is to cultivate humanity, and 
promote the happiness of all, and the good of every man in all his 
rights, his life, liberty, estate, honor, etc., without injury or abuse 
done to any." 


The Corporal Analogy. One of the oldest devices in politi- 
cal theory is the comparison of the state with the human body. 
Wise presented his version thus quaintly: 


A civil state is a compound moral person . . . which may be con- 
ceived as though the whole state was now become but one man; 
. .. And by way of resemblance the aforesaid being may be thus 
anatomized. 

(1) The sovereign power is the soul infused, giving life and mo- 
tion to the whole body. 

(2) Subordinate officers are the joints by which the body moves. 

(3) Wealth and riches are the strength. 

(4) Equity and laws are the reason. 

(5) Counsellors the memory. 

(6) Salus Populi, or the happiness of the people is the end of its 
being, or main business to be attended and done. 

(7) Concord amongst the members and all estates, is the health. 

(8) Sedition is sickness, and civil war death."* 


The Right of Revolution. It is important to note that this 
principle has an inferior standing in Wise’s political theory. 
This is certainly not true of most of the prominent writers of 
the natural-law school. Locke, for example, devoted an entire 
chapter, his longest, to “The Dissolution of Government,” 
while the right of revolution is openly proclaimed in the clas- 
sic American expression of natural law and rights, the Declar- 
ation of Independence. But Wise, who had come forth to de- 


51 A Vindication, 54-55. 
52 A Vindication, 40. 
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fend an established church democracy against an encroaching 
aristocracy, was neither by nature nor purpose a revolution- 
ary political thinker. If anything, he was an unabashed tradi- 
tionalist. Had he been questioned, he would have thus pro- 
claimed his purpose: stare super antiquas vias. And for him 
the ancient ways upon which New England stood were the 
ways of pure ecclesiastical democracy. In his interpretation of 
the Cambridge Platform of 1649 as the foundation of democ- 
racy in the New England churches he was reading a few too 
many popular principles into a theocratic constitution, yet he 
was apparently quite sincere in his belief that its hard core 
was congregational autonomy. “And this is our constitution, 
and why cannot we be pleased?”’* 

His conception of the right of revolution was therefore not 
at all well defined. Like others of his school he maintained that 
“the prince who strives to subvert the fundamental laws of the 
society is the traitor and rebel,” but he made no attempt to 
fix any standards for determining when the governmental con- 
tract had been broken and the people thus entitled to reassert 
their constituent power. Wise cannot be cited as an authority 
in favor of the right of revolution. Had he written his tracts in 
1688, he would doubtless have given more attention to this 
important corollary of the contract theory. Had he written 
them in 1765 or 1776, he would have outdone Paine and Jef- 
ferson in proclaiming the necessity of rebellion; but like all 
American political thinkers, he shaped his theory to fit his 
facts. 

Vil 


All these major and minor principles add up to a coherent, 
impressive political philosophy, the more so by reason of the 
time and place in which it was thought out and expounded. 
Writing in defense of an ecclesiastical form of government 
that he regarded as the established order, Wise nevertheless 
ranged far afield from his original purpose and ended with a 
magnificent apologia for liberty and democracy in the civil 


58 A Vindication, 57. 
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community. Like Hooker and Williams, he saw clearly what 
Cotton, Winthrop, Davenport, the Mathers, and the rest re- 
fused to see: the inevitable bridge leading from the church 
covenant to the principle of popular sovereignty, and from 
there to democracy in state as well as church. Unlike his liberal 
predecessors, he retraced the path their own minds had trav- 
eled and vindicated congregationalism by pointing to its kin- 
ship with the first and greatest and most “natural” of civil 
governments—democracy. As Ralph Barton Perry writes of 
Wise in his splendid Puritanism and Democracy, “This was 
no mere transposition of ecclesiastical to civil forms, but a jus- 
tification of the internal polity of congregationalism on fun- 
damental grounds—on grounds which had their equally valid 
applications to political institutions.”** Wise thus made an 
important contribution to American intellectual history, one 
that has never been properly acknowledged. 

It would be pleasant to report that his philosophy, even if 
forgotten today, was a vital force in the intellectual history of 
the American Revolution. The fact is that his ideas were quite 
without effect, even upon the minds of the Massachusetts Rev- 
olutionists. Although his two books were reprinted in 1772 
and purchased in large quantities by such celebrated revolu- 
tionary figures as Timothy Pickering (6 copies), Ebenezer 
Dorr (3), William Dawes (100!), Artemas Ward (6), the Rev- 
erend Edward Emerson of Concord (24), John Scollay (4), and 
Tapping Reeve of Litchfield, rarely do we find Wise’s name 
quoted in the leading tracts and pamphlets of the time. A num- 
ber of reasons may be suggested in explanation of this seeming 
enigma. First, we must remember the overwhelming populari- 
ty of Locke and his extremely quotable political philosophy. 
Long before 1772 the people of New England, including their 
preachers, had elevated the apologist for the Revolution of 


54 Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944), 198. 

58 The list of subscribers to the 1772 edition may be found in the 1860 edi- 
tion, 237-245. 

56 See Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American Rev- 
olution (Durham, 1928), 7-8. 
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1688 to a place side by side with Moses and Matthew, and when 
the Revolution of 1775 gradually took form, to whom else 
would they have rather turned for support than a noted Eng- 
lishman who had glorified rebellion against an English king? 
Second, there was a general desire to seek foreign approval for 
the philosophy of the Revolution. Wise was not the only Amer- 
ican ignored by the rebellious colonials. Our whole previous 
history seems to have been passed over, as one writer to the 
Massachusetts Gazette vied with another in calling up Milton, 
Sidney, Burlamaqui, Vattel, Pufendorf, Calvin, and Coke, not 
to mention Aristotle, Thucydides, Cicero, Tacitus, and Plu- 
tarch. Third, Wise’s books were, until 1772, out of print, 
while those of the others, especially Locke’s Of Civil Govern- 
ment, were available in numerous editions; and even when re- 
printed, Wise’s works seem to have been invoked largely for 
Congregational purposes. 

Finally, the point has already been made that Wise, by rea- 
son of his purpose, the defense of the congregational principle, 
had little to say concerning the right of revolution. For this 
reason more than any other he was virtually ignored by a peo- 
ple for whom the cardinal principle of the whole natural 
rights-contract theory was the right summed up in the medi- 
eval battle cry “Rebellion against Tyrants is Obedience to 
God!” Forgotten by the late eighteenth century, Wise has been 
forgotten ever since. That he will remain a shadowy figure in 
the political and intellectual history of American democracy, 
a noble person with a lesser reputation than he doubtless de- 
serves, seems altogether probable. History plays strange jokes, 
and just as we will probably never celebrate July 2 as Inde- 
pendence Day, so we will never see Wise taught in high school. 
This is unfortunate, for he has at least as valid a claim to our 
patriotic attentions as Roger Williams or any other single fig- 
ure in colonial history. There were brave democrats before 
Sam Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

Wise died April 8, 1725, less than two months after the 
death of his wife. He remained strong to the end in the prin- 
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ciples he had so passionately embraced. “He told me in the 
beginning of his Sickness,” said his son-in-law, John White, 
“that he had been a Man of Contention, but the State of the 
Churches making it necessary; upon the most serious Review, 
he could say he had Fought a Good Fight: and had comfort in 
reflecting upon the same.’** Wise was buried in the yard of his 
church and rests there to this day under a stone that proclaims: 


For Talents, Piety, and Learning, he shone 
As a star of the first magnitude. 


Since Wise never did care for praise, it would be more to his 
liking were we to conclude with his own words of good cheer 
for his and this and every other generation of American de- 
mocracy: 


Hold your hold, brethren! Et validis incumbite remis, pull up 
well upon your oars, you have a rich cargo, and I hope we shall es- 
cape shipwreck; for according to the latest observation, if we are 
not within sight, yet we are not far from harbor; and though the 
noise of great breakers which we hear imports hazard, yet I hope 
daylight and good piloting will secure all. 


57 Quoted in Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Harvard Graduates, u, 439. 
58 The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, 116. 
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MELVILLE AND THE GOTHIC NOVEL 
NEWTON ARVIN 
I 


HERE isa curious and rather unexpected passage in Billy 

Budd in which, alluding to Claggart’s hatred of Billy, Mel- 
ville remarks that the cause of this dark emotion was “in its 
very realism as much charged with that prime element of Rad- 
cliffean romance, the mysterious, as any that the ingenuity of 
the author of the Mysteries of Udolpho could devise.”* Billy 
Budd and the Mysteries of Udolpho! Claggart and the melo- 
dramatic Montoni! Herman Melville and Mrs. Ann Radcliffe! 
Surely these are little better than laughable juxtapositions, and 
nothing could be idler or more pedantic than to look closely 
and seriously at the clue that Melville dropped behind him in 
the passage I have just quoted. Such, at least, is bound to be 
one’s first response to the suggestion that there is a certain 
strain of the Radcliffean, of the “Gothic,” in Melville’s own 
work—until, perhaps, one recalls how fond of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
books both Balzac and Stendhal were, and reflects that Mel- 
ville would not be the first writer of great power to owe a cer- 
tain debt to one of his small predecessors. The fact is, of course, 
that his mind was a very complex one; that he was tirelessly re- 
sponsive to the imaginative currents of his age; and that he was 
indebted, as only writers of the first order can be, to a thousand 
books and authors who preceded him. In all that, the “influ- 
ence” of the Gothic school is a slight and minor element; but 
every element in the sensibility of a writer like Melville has 
its interest and meaning for us. 

There can be no doubt of his familiarity with the writers 
of the Tale of Terror school. He was probably familiar with 
them from an early date, no doubt from boyhood, though we 
have to guess at this. In any case, we know that Smollett’s Fer- 
dinand Count Fathom, with its one or two rather trumped-up 


1 Works (London, 1922-1924), XIII, 43. 
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scenes of what might be called premature Gothicism, was one 
of the books that, according to a passage in Omoo, oddly turned 
up in the possession of his amiable host Po-po, on the island of 
Moorea, and that he read with such delight.* Some years later, 
on his visit to England in 1849, Melville bought and brought 
home with him a quantity of books, among which were three 
or four of the favorite classics of the Gothic school: Horace 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, Beckford’s Vathek, Godwin's Ca- 
leb Williams, and Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein.* How well Mel- 
ville may have known the German writers of what is called the 
Schauerroman it is not easy to say, but in 1850 he is known to 
have borrowed from his friend Duyckinck the two volumes of 
Carlyle’s German Romance, with its translations from such 
romantic and sometimes “Gothic” writers as Tieck and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann.‘ Still later, traveling in the Near East and finding 
himself followed about the bazaar in Constantinople by a sus- 
picious-looking Greek, he remembered that “much of the fear- 
ful interest of Schiller’s Ghost-Seer”—a once famous shudder- 
tale—“*hangs upon being followed in Venice by an Armenian.”* 

The singular passage in Billy Budd was not the only place 
where Melville alluded to the good Ann Radcliffe herself. 
There is another entry in the journal he kept of his trip to Pal- 
estine which is almost as noteworthy; he is speaking of the deso- 
late, stricken landscape of the Holy Land, and remarks: “As 

2 Works, 1, 347- 


8 Willard Thorp, editor, Herman Melville: Representative Selections (New 
York, 1938), xxviii, note. Mr. Merton M. Sealts, who is preparing a list of the 
books in Melville’s personal library, tells me that there is no evidence of his 
having owned any of Mrs. Radcliffe’s works. Only the first installment of Mr. 
Sealts’ article, “Melville’s Reading: A Check-List of Books Owned and Bor- 
rowed,” has hitherto appeared in the Harvard Library Bulletin, u (Spring, 1948), 
141-163. 

* Herman Melville: Representative Selections, xxviii, note. The volumes that 
Melville borrowed were probably the two volumes of Carlyle’s German Ro- 
mance: Specimens of Its Chief Authors (Boston, 1841). 

5 Herman Melville, Journal up the Straits . .. (New York, 1935), 32. In Der 
Geisterseher the principal character, the Prince von , Visiting Venice in- 
cognito, is accosted at night in St. Mark’s Square by a masked Armenian, who 
later appears in other guises and is in fact the Wandering Jew. 
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the sight of haunted Haddon Hall suggested to Mrs Radcliffe 
her curdling romances, so I have little doubt, the diabolical 
landscape of Judea must have suggested to the Jewish prophets, 
their ghastly theology.”* In some curious way, the imagery of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s books must have got itself intermingled with 
Melville’s somber impressions of Palestine; an allusion to one 
of them occurs early in the first part of Clarel, the long meta- 
physical-descriptive poem he wrote on the basis of his travels 
in that country. He is describing the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre in Jerusalem. Those pilgrims, he says, who loiter near 
the sacred tomb at nightfall, and become aware of the length- 
ening shadows of the stone and the low mysterious sounds 
stealing from its vicinity, 


Shrink, much like Ludovico erst 
Within the haunted chamber. . .” 


One wonders how many of Clarel’s readers, in the seventies, 
would still have recognized in Ludovico the half-comic, half- 
heroic manservant at the Castle of Udolpho who assists the 
heroine, Emily St. Aubert, in escaping from that sinister pile, 
and who later, in the south of France, undertakes to spend the 
night in the haunted chambers of the Chateau-le-Blanc. 


II 


Of course there would have been a great deal in the Gothic 
writers to inspire risibility in Melville rather than serious 
emulation, and yet the fact is that there was also a strain of 
feeling and imagination in them, of romantic sensibility, of 
morbid fancy, even of “nerves,” to which he was by no means 
unresponsive. There was, for example, that passion for “wild,” 
“gloomy,” and “sublime” landscapes which Mrs. Radcliffe and 


6 Melville, Journal up the Straits, 88. 


7 Works, xiv, 18. There are even one or two other references to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe elsewhere. See Works, xm, 318 (“The Apple-Tree Table”) and Merrell 
R. Davis, “Melville's Midwestern Lecture Tour, 1859,” Philological Quarterly, 
xX (Jan., 1941), 51. 
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the others derived in part from the tradition of Baroque land- 
scape-painting—from Salvator Rosa, especially, and from such 
painters as the poetic English landscapist, Richard Wilson— 
and which certainly contributed to form and educate Melville's 
manner of looking at the visible world.* Most readers of Mrs. 
Radcliffe will recall her habit of alluding to those painters; a 
narrow valley in the Pyrenees, for example, in Udolpho, char- 
acteristically strikes her as ‘‘such a scene as Salvator would have 
chosen . . . for his canvas.””* In exactly the same manner, Mel- 
ville, evoking in Redburn the spectacle of the dying sailor 
Jackson, brooding in the “infernal gloom” of his bunk, ob- 
serves that he was a picture “worthy to be painted by the dark, 
moody hand of Salvator.”*° 

His own landscapes are sometimes decidedly in the great 
Baroque tradition of Salvator Rosa—and of Ann Radcliffe. 
Even when it is a question of conjuring up a scene so far from 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romantic Pyrenees and Apennines as a wild 
ravine on the Marquesan island of Nukuhiva, the one in which 
Melville and Toby spend a wretched night before descending 
into the Valley of Typee, it seems as if Melville, on the spot, had 
gazed about him with eyes that had been trained in part by 
Mrs. Radcliffe: 


The sight that now greeted us was one that will ever be vividly 
impressed upon my mind. Five foaming streams, rushing through 
as many gorges, and swelled and turbid by the recent rains, united 
together in one mad plunge of nearly eighty feet, and fell with wild 
uproar into a deep black pool scooped out of the gloomy-looking 
rocks that lay piled around, and thence in one collected body 
dashed down a narrow sloping channel which seemed to penetrate 
into the very bowels of the earth. Overhead, vast roots of trees hung 


8 There is an interesting account of these artistic influences on Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe in Elizabeth Stockton Ullery, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe as a Pioneer in the Use 
of Description in Fiction (Northampton, 1933), an unpublished master’s thesis 
in the Smith College Library. 

® Ann Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho (London, 1931), 1, 30. 

10 Works, V, 355. 
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down from the sides of the ravine, dripping with moisture, and 
trembling with the concussions produced by the fall. It was now 
sunset, and the feeble uncertain light that found its way into these 
caverns and woody depths heightened their strange appearance, 
and reminded us that in a short time we should find ourselves in 
utter darkness."* 


In the particularly “painterly” quality of this piece of land- 
scape-writing—in the dim uncertain lighting, the heavy shad- 
ows, the dark surface of the pool, the violence of the physical 
motions, and the rich accompaniment of awesome sounds— 
there is an inescapable reminiscence, in Polynesian terms, of 
some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s fine, gloomy landscapes. Take, for ex- 
ample, that in which Emily St. Aubert finds herself when Mon- 
toni’s banditti attempt to abduct her from the Castle of Udol- 
pho: 


The sun had now been set some time; heavy clouds, whose lower 
skirts were tinged with sulphurous crimson, lingered in the west, 
and threw a reddish tint upon the pine forests, which sent forth a 
solemn sound as the breeze rolled over them. The hollow moan 
struck upon Emily’s heart, and served to render more gloomy and 
terrific every object around her—the mountains, shaded in twi- 
light—the gleaming torrent, hoarsely roaring—the black forests, 
and the deep glen, broken into rocky recesses, high overshadowed 
by cypress and sycamore, and winding into long obscurity.'* 


It is clear enough, from such a parallel, that Melville has in- 
sensibly transmuted the old Baroque or Gothic landscape into 
something genuinely his own, and the point would be equally 
clear if one turned to such passages as Pierre’s dream of the 
ruinous and desolate scenery environin:; the Mount of Titans,” 
or the marvelous presentment, in the turst sketch of ““The En- 
cantadas,”’ of the blighted, nightmarish landscape of the Ga- 

11 Works, 1, 59. 


12 Ann Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho, u, 76. 
18 Works, 1x, 476-482. 
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lapagos Islands.** It is, of course, Melville’s own “painterly” 
powers that are really important in these passages, but it is 
impossible not to detect in them, nevertheless, the lingering 
vestiges of an older manner in fiction—the manner embodied 
in such scenes as that of the wild Adriatic seacoast in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s The Italian, or the frightful abysses into which the fiend 
dashes the guilty Ambrosio in M. G. Lewis’s The Monk, or the 
dream-like horror of the bleak Arctic landscape in Franken- 
stein. 

If we look in Melville’s work for the great leading symbol of 
Gothic fiction, the Haunted Castle itself,** it is quite true that 
we shall not find it, at least not literally; there is of course, in 
Melville, no such grand and melancholy Gothic structure as 
that of Otranto or Udolpho or the Castle of R——sitten in 
Hoffmann’s tale, Das Majorat. There is no House of Usher in 
his work nor even a House of the Seven Gables. Yet something 
of the poetic quality of the Haunted Castle—its strangeness, 
its antiquity, its dilapidation, its somber picturesqueness—may 
surely be felt, with all the differences, in Melville’s description 
of the “Pequod” in Moby Dick, with its weather-stained hull, 
its venerable bows (which looked “bearded’’), its spire-like 
masts, its worn and ancient decks, and its general grotesque- 
ness and strangeness;"* and perhaps one feels this quality still 
more strongly in Melville’s drawing of the doomed Spanish 
vessel, the San Dominick, in “Benito Cereno,” suggesting as it 
does ‘a whitewashed monastery after a thunder-storm, seen 
perched upon some dun cliff among the Pyrenees.’’"** One of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s beloved convents and monasteries comes im- 
mediately to mind, let us say the convent of San Stefano among 
the wild Abruzzi in The Italian; and certainly there is more 

14 Works, x, 181-187. 

15 Interestingly treated in Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle: A Study of the 
Elements of English Romanticism (London, 1927). 

16 Works, vu, 85-87. 

17 Works, x, 68. 
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than a touch of the Gothic in the San Dominick’s dilapidated 
tops, its castellated forecastle (“battered and mouldy” like 
“some ancient turret’), and the “faded grandeur” of its shield- 
like stern-piece, intricately carved with the arms of Castile and 
Leon.** And, of course, the emotional tone of “Benito,” its ab- 
sorbing anxiety and half-pleasurable foreboding, is but a deep- 
er and more serious version of Mrs. Radcliffe’s “pleasing 
dread.””** 

Less interesting in every way is the image of the ruined tow- 
er, standing out like “the black mossed stump of some im- 
measurable pine,” in the feeble Hawthornesque tale, “The 
Bell-Tower’” (one of the Piazza Tales); yet this, too, is a dim 
echo of the towers, the turrets, the belfries in which the Gothic 
writers abound;* and when, in Pierre, the hero and his half- 
sister Isabel ensconce themselves in the city high up in the 
building that adjoins the Church of the Apostles, in chambers 
from which Pierre can gaze out at “the donjon form of the old 
gray tower” of the Church itself," one is at any rate oddly re- 
minded of the La Mottes and their protégée, the forlorn Ade- 
line, in The Romance of the Forest, taking refuge amid the 
ruins of the Abbey of St. Clair, from the apartments of which 
they can contemplate the ‘‘almost demolished” eastern tower.** 
The tower is an obsessive symbol in Gothic fiction, but still 
more obsessive, and deeply characteristic, is the recurring, 
dream-like symbolism of the subterranean—of ill-lighted, per- 

18 Works, x, 69-70. 

19 Ann Radcliffe, The Romance of the Forest (London, 1904), 23. 


20 Works, x, 253. Mediocre as it is, ““The Bell-Tower” has a certain interest 
because of the “experimental automaton” which Melville introduces into it, 
and which recalls not only Frankenstein but such tales of Hoffmann as Der Sand- 
mann and Die Automate. 

21 Works, 1X, 377- 

22 Ann Radcliffe, The Romance of the Forest, 20. Towers occur several times 
in Clarel; the tower on Mount Olivet (Part 1, xxxvi, “The Tower”) and the 
“towers twain” on Mar Saba (Part m1, xx1, “In Confidence”) may be instanced. 
Nor should one forget, in Moby Dick (Chap. xcrx), the emblematic tower en- 
graved on the doubloon that Ahab nails to the mainmast. 
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plexing, labyrinthine corridors below ground, of obscure and 
gloomy vaults, of yawning dungeons; one finds it everywhere 
in Beckford, in Mrs. Radcliffe, in “Monk” Lewis; and such 
tales as ‘““The Cask of Amontillado” and “The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum” suggest that this claustrophobic imagery had a quite 
special value for Poe. It is less characteristic in every way of 
Melville, but even in him there is a hint of it in the murky, 
stifling, vermin-infested forecastles of Omoo* and Redburn;** 
and for a moment or two, in the sketch called “I and My Chim- 
ney,’ one finds oneself in the true underground realm of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Poe. Very often, says the narrator of that sketch, 
he goes down into his cellar to survey the vast square base of 
his enormous chimney: “It has a druidical look, away down in 
the umbrageous cellar there, whose numerous vaulted passages, 
and far glens of gloom, resemble the dark, damp depths of pri- 
meval woods.’’** In Melville, as in Hoffmann and Poe, the Un- 
conscious is powerfully symbolized in this imagery of the sub- 
terranean. 

If not the Superconscious, then certainly the Inexpressible 
bodies itself forth for many of the romantics, and certainly for 
some of the Gothic writers, in the imagery of music and the 
musical instrument. One may well question whether Melville 
was so spontaneously sensitive to musical form as he certainly 
was to color, to line, and to the plastic in general. Yet he shared 
too fully the sensibility of romanticism not to be capable, at 
moments, of expressing himself almost in the vein of Novalis, 
of Hoffmann, of Shelley: ‘Now, music,” he says in Redburn, 
“is a holy thing, and its instruments, however humble, are to 
be loved and revered. . . . Musical instruments should be like 
the silver tongs with which the high priests tended the Jewish 

28 Works, u, 8, 46-49. 

24 Works, V, 109-110. 


26 Works, xi, 283. There is an interesting discussion of the symbolism in this 
sketch in Merton M. Sealts, “Herman Melville’s ‘I and My Chimney,’” Amer- 
ican Literature, xi (June, 1941), 142-154. 
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altars—never to be touched by a hand profane.” Certainly 
musical instruments had been favorite emblems for Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and her followers; stringed instruments especially, but 
wood-winds too and horns; and no cachet of the school is more 
individualizing than the “picturesque sounds,’’*" as Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe rather finely calls them, which her heroines so love to 
draw forth from some romantic instrument. Emily St. Aubert, 
in Udolpho, is representative, and Emily's pleasantest hours, 
we are told, were passed in a pavilion to which she frequently 
retired “with a book to overcome, or a lute to indulge her mel- 
ancholy.”’** 

Isabel, in Pierre, is a not very remote descendant of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Emilys and Adelines and Ellenas, and not least in 
her passionate penchant for music, especially the music she 
knows how to draw forth preternaturally, even without touch- 
ing its strings, from her beloved guitar. This remarkable in- 
strument, she tells Pierre, she had bought with some of her 
little earnings from a peddler; later, to her astonishment, she 
had found the name Isabel lettered in gilt on its interior sur- 
face, and when she learned that the instrument had come from 
the Glendinning mansion, she was at once intuitively certain 
that it had belonged to her mysterious mother. It is, in short, 
one of the delicate links in the ambiguous chain of circum- 
stances which convinces Pierre that Isabel is in very truth his 
half-sister. But the poetic use of the symbol is subtler and less 
tangible than its use in the plot; the mystical melodies which 
Isabel, in Pierre's fascinated presence, evokes from her guitar 
are suggestive of the strangeness, the preternaturalness, the am- 
biguity of the relations that are at the same moment springing 
up between Pierre and her. “All the wonders that are unimag- 
inable and unspeakable,” as she herself says, “all these won- 
ders are translated in the mysterious melodiousness of the 

28 Works, v, $21. 

2" Ann Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho, 1, 75. 

28 The Mysteries of Udolpho, 1, 126. 
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guitar.”’** Indeed, it is while she bends over the speaking in- 
strument, her long dark hair falling over its strings and glow- 
ing with a mystic radiance from the “‘scintillations” of the mel- 
ody, that Pierre is first aware of the spell which is being cast 
over him—that spell from which he knows it is impossible for 
him ever to break.*® Gothic as Isabel’s guitar undoubtedly is, 
it serves a darker and more painful purpose than any of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s genuinely charming lutes. 

In any case, there appears in this same novel a remarkable 
example of still another favorite Gothic device, the magic 
portrait. Paintings in general are highly characteristic symbols 
in romantic fiction—Balzac’s Chef-d’ oeuvre inconnu is a famil- 
iar example—and true to his romantic heritage Melville had 
already introduced two striking pictures in Moby Dick, the 
smoky and almost unintelligible painting hung up in the entry 
of the Spouter-Inn," and the stormy seascape that hangs at the 
back of Father Mapple’s pulpit in the Whaleman’s Chapel. 
The painting in Pierre, however, is not a landscape but a por- 
trait, and it belongs in the line of all the mysterious, uncanny 
portraits that stem from the likeness of Prince Manfred’s 
grandfather in The Castle of Otranto—the somber portrait 
which steps down out of its frame, at one juncture, and stalks 
gravely out of the room. Mrs. Radcliffe’s portraits, mostly min- 
iatures, are less preternatural than Walpole’s, and Melville's 
imagination is more likely, here, to have been quickened by 
Hawthorne’s various portraits—and perhaps also by the terri- 
bly strange portrait with the baleful eyes which, in Maturin’s 
Melmoth the Wanderer, young John Melmoth burns to ashes 
at his dying uncle’s injunction. 

The portrait in Pierre, as a matter of fact, is one of two pic- 

29 Works, 1x, 177. 

30 Works, 1x, 211-214. 

31 Works, vu, 13-14. 

382 Works, vu, 48. 

8% Charles Robert Maturin, Melmoth the Wanderer (London, 1892), 1, 9$-95- 
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tures, two portraits of Pierre’s deceased father, the elder Glen- 
dinning, one of which Pierre’s mother approves of and allows 
to hang prominently in her drawing room; the other, however, 
she intensely dislikes and taboos, insisting that Pierre hang it 
safely out of her sight in a small closet that adjoins his bed- 
room. This latter picture represents Pierre’s adored father as 
a carefree, irresponsible youth, seated negligently in an old- 
fashioned Malacca chair; and Pierre is much given to sitting 
before it and communing with it, for he at least imagines that 
it speaks to him and smiles at him in its suggestive, ambigu- 
ous way. He had learned, as a younger boy, of the circum- 
stances under which it had been painted, and now, after the 
real action begins, his recollection of them sickeningly con- 
firms the suspicions of his father’s rectitude which Isabel's tale 
has implanted in his heart. From being the object of a kind of 
idolatry—a literal “father image,” indeed—the portrait has 
turned to an object of loathing to Pierre, an emblem of the 
moral ambiguities that flicker and leer about him; and before 
he sets off for the city with Isabel, he destroys the chair-portrait 
by burning it. As he does so, and it writhes blackly in the flames, 
it stares at him tormentedly “in beseeching horror,” quite as if 
it were a living thing.** It is perhaps not meaningless, psycho- 
logically, that both Pierre and Melville should so much have 
disliked to have their portraits painted or their pictures tak- 
en.*° 


Ill 


Pierre, in any case, like some of Melville’s other books, owes 
more than its symbols to his Gothic forerunners. The novel, 
from this somewhat pedantic point of view, represents an in- 
tertwining of three strands in Melville's literary heritage: Eliz- 
abethan tragedy, sentimentalism, and the Radcliffean novel 
that has so much in common with sentimentalism and that al- 

34 Works, 1x, 98-119, 273-277- 


85 Works, 1X, 352-357. See also a letter to Duyckinck in Meade Minnigerode, 
Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville . . .(New York, 1922), 72-73. 
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so expressed, in its own time, a kind of displaced Elizabethan- 
ism. The incest motive in Pierre, for example, might certainly 
have come to Melville from Webster or Ford, but it is still 
more reminiscent of the sentimental, the Gothic, or in general 
the romantic school. In White-Jacket, Melville himself alludes 
to Walpole’s incestuous tragedy, The Mysterious Mother, 
along with Oedipus Tyrannus and The Cenci;** and he may 
well have recalled how Mrs. Radcliffe had dallied with the 
theme in The Romance of the Forest, only to slip away from 
it unsullied, and how the less fastidious, or less timorous, Lewis 
had embraced it without coyness, restraint, or apology in The 
Monk. Needless to say, the fact that Melville turned to the 
theme of incest in Pierre has a far deeper meaning than any 
study of literary Einfliisse could possibly suggest; one speaks 
of these connections only for what they are, no more; and 
Melville—who, incredibly enough, seems actually to have fan- 
cied that Pierre was ‘calculated for popularity’’*’—may have 
thought that his novel would succeed as The Monk had done 
sixty years earlier, and partly for similar reasons. 

At all events, Pierre’s half-sister, the dark and doubtful Isa- 
bel, is a perfectly legitimate descendant, if not of Pierre's fa- 
ther, then certainly, as I have said, of a long line of betrayed 
and persecuted heroines or even heroes in Gothic fiction, from 
Walpole’s Isabella in The Castle of Otranto (whose name is so 
close to her own), or Mrs. Radcliffe’s Ellena, or M. G. Lewis's 
Antonia, to Charles Brockden Brown's Constantia Dudley. It 
is not only Isabel's dark beauty that links her with many of 
these, or her mysterious origins, but much more the fact that 
she is both innocent and victimized. The persecution of the 
helpless and the blameless, with its undertones of “romantic 
agony,’ of the fearfully attractive pair, sadism-masochism, is 
only too notoriously a pervasive theme in romantic literature 

36 Works, V1, 474- 


87 A phrase used by Melville in a letter to the English publisher, Bentley. 
See Harrison Hayford, “The Significance of Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letters,” English 
Literary History, xu (Dec., 1946), 306. 
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generally, and full of meaning as it clearly was for Melville 
himself, there is nothing surprising in its appearing so contin- 
uously in his own work. It appears there essentially because 
the basis for it had been present in his own life and experience, 
and it would be pure pedantry to allege that there is anything 
peculiarly Gothic in the figure of the buffeted and put-upon 
Redburn or in that of White-Jacket, close as this latter alleged- 
ly comes to being flogged at the mast. Caleb Williams could 
have furnished a literary model for these unhappy youths, but 
it was not at all necessary that he should. Redburn and White- 
Jacket suffer from the commonplace and unromantic brutality 
of the everyday world; elsewhere in Melville there are victims 
of a more specifically romantic sort. Yillah, in Mardi, with her 
unearthly beauty and her mysterious provenance, is one of 
them; surely she is a sort of Polynesian and allegorical Ellena. 
Surely, too, the pathetic Benito Cereno, the so untragic Span- 
ish sea-captain—with his morbid sensitiveness, his nervous anx- 
ieties, and his fainting spells—is a masculine and sea-going Isa- 
bella. And surely the innocent and ingenuous Billy Budd, vic- 


timized by the unreasoning hatred of Claggart, can count 


among his ancestors the handsome young Vivaldi in The Ital- 
ian, who is so mercilessly hounded by his mother and his moth- 
er’s confederate Schedoni, and perhaps also the upright and 
high-minded Caleb Williams, in his time too the object of so 
black and baseless a malignity. 

It is not only Melville’s victims who put us in mind, at least 
a little, of his Gothic predecessors; so too do the monsters who 
persecute them. Again it is true that Melville derived from ex- 
perience itself his intense, appalled awareness of the evil in 
the heart of man, and of its baffling union, now and then, with 
a certain largeness and even heroism. But it is the most original, 
not the most imitative, writers who owe the deepest debt to 
their literary forerunners; and Melville cannot have been un- 
affected by the romantic writers, including the Gothic, in 
whose work he found so many embodiments of the type that 
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is known as the Majestic Monster; the type that Schiller called 
the Ungeheuer mit Majestat.** Wickedness to the point of dev- 
iltry, associated nevertheless with a satanic grandeur and lofti- 
ness—the splendid ambiguity, indeed, that the romantics loved 
to see in Milton’s Satan—had a deep and first-hand significance 
for Melville; he was disposed by native temper, as well perhaps 
as by chapters in his experience, to be impressed by such devil- 
ish but still somehow noble characters as Manfred in Otranto, 
or Schedoni in The Italian, or Ambrosio in The Monk—pre- 
cursors as these were of Byron’s Manfred, of Shelley’s Count 
Cenci, of Balzac’s Vautrin, and other personages in the work 
of far greater writers than Walpole or Mrs. Radcliffe. 

It was certainly somewhere in the real world, if not on his 
Liverpool voyage,** that Melville encountered the misan- 
thropic sailor, Jackson, with his eye of a starved tiger and his 
ferocious nihilism; but when we are told that “he was a Cain 
afloat; branded on his yellow brow with some inscrutable 
curse,’’** we realize that an impression out of life itself has 
joined hands, and in a creative manner, with a literary inheri- 
tance. There is a touch of Schedoni in Jackson, as there is a 
touch of him in the wily, ingratiating, diabolical, yet somehow 
grandiose Negro slave, Babo, in “Benito,” to whose masterful- 
ness we cannot refuse a reluctant admiration; and combined 
in very different proportions, elements of the same sort are 
discernible in the splendid figure of Paul Jones, in Israel Pot- 
ter, “intrepid, unprincipled, reckless, predatory, with bound- 

88 Schiller used this phrase in the so-called Unterdriickte Vorrede to Die 
Rauber. 


88a According to William H. Gilman, “Melville’s Liverpool Trip,” Modern 
Language Notes, Lx1 (Dec., 1946), 543-547, there was actually a sailor named 
Jackson on the St. Lawrence, the ship on which, in 1839, Melville signed up as 
a “boy” and made the trip to Liverpool, but the dramatic death of Jackson must 
have been pure invention, since (as Mr. Gilman has shown in his unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, “Melville’s Early Life and Redburn,” Yale, 1947) the whole 
crew of the St. Lawrence returned to New York alive and unscathed; and Jack- 
son the imaginative creation may well have owed something to characters Mel- 
ville had encountered elsewhere. 


89 Works, v, 134. 
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less ambition, civilized in externals but a savage at heart.’’*° 
Nor have we left the tradition of the Majestic Monster wholly 
behind us when we arrive, late in Melville’s career, at the bale- 
ful figure of Claggart, master-at-arms on the Indomitable, who 
wreaks so purposelessly the destruction of Billy Budd. Indeed, 
it is in the central passage which concerns Claggart that one 
comes upon the allusion with which this essay began, and the 
collocation seems not without meaning. At any rate, if there is 
no doubt of Claggart’s monstrous wickedness, his “natural de- 
pravity,” or the purity (so to say) of his malignity, neither is 
there any doubt of his not being a merely small and sordid vil- 
lain. On the contrary, Claggart is physically tall, spare, and 
handsome, with a brow that hints of more than average intel- 
lect; a man of “superior capacity,” who indeed is “dominated 
by intellectuality” and wholly free from “vices or small sins.””"** 
He is such a hero of pure evil as only a profoundly romantic 
imagination could envisage. 

Profoundly romantic, in one of the largest senses of the 
word, Melville’s imagination in fact was; and to say so is to say, 
especially for an English or American writer, that the Gothic 
or Radcliffean was almost certain to be a minor ingredient in 
its complex totality. Brockden Brown, our earliest novelist of 
any true genius, was a Gothic writer in the strictest sense, and 
the work of Poe and Hawthorne, of course, abounds in Gothic 
feeling and Gothic detail. This is far less true of Melville, for 
many reasons, one of which is simply that he was enough 
younger than any of them to have passed beyond the immedi- 
ate reach of the Gothic magnetism. I need hardly add that the 
center of his mind, in any case, lay elsewhere, or that the effect 
upon him even of a minor master, such as Mrs. Radcliffe cer- 
tainly was, could never have been a vital one. What is striking, 

40 Works, x1, 158. The adjectives quoted are used literally of the United States 


as a nation, but they are used in metaphorical relation to Paul Jones, whom they 
also characterize. 


41 Works, xt, 31-35, 43-47- 
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indeed, is that that influence lingered so long as it did in this 
country, and that it preserved enough of its vitality to impart 
even the most delicate tincture to an imagination like Mel- 
ville’s. When one looks at his work with some of his own hints 
in mind, one observes that it did just that. 


























HENRY ADAMS: 
POLITICIAN AND STATESMAN 


HERBERT EDWARDS 


HERE is little doubt that Henry Adams, despite his fre- 

quent disclaimers, longed most of his life for a position of 
power in politics. It was in his blood—his great-grandfather 
a President, his grandfather a President, his father the ablest 
New England member of Congress and later one of our great- 
est representatives at the Court of St. James. It is not surpris- 
ing that as early as 1860, we find Henry Adams exclaiming in 
youthful enthusiasm, “Washington is the place my education 
has fitted me best for, and where I can be of most use.’”* 

In 1870, after his valuable experience as secretary to his fa- 
ther in London, we find him back in Washington “up to the 
roots of my hair in politics,”* and actively engaged in the or- 
ganization of the ill-starred Liberal Republican Party. “I had 
a dozen of the leaders at a meeting in my rooms the other 
night and we effected a close alliance. The next week will 
prove whether we can control Congress.’”* In July, 1870, there 
appeared Adams’ masterly criticism of the Grant administra- 
tion in the North American Review,‘ an article that attract- 
ed nationwide attention, and was considered important 
enough to be reprinted and circulated widely by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in the next campaign.* The arti- 
cle aroused the ire of the regular Republican politicians, and 
Senator Tim Howe of Indiana called Henry Adams a “be- 
gonia.” 

The Liberal Republican Party held its convention at Cin- 
cinnati on May 1, 1872, ostensibly to nominate for the Presi- 


1W. C. Ford, editor, Letters of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1930), 
1, 61. 


2 Letters, 1, 185. 
8 Letters, 1, 185. 
* North American Review, cxi (July, 1870), 29-62. 


5 H. D. Cater, editor, Henry Adams and His Friends, A Collection of His Un- 
published Letters (Boston, 1947), xxxvii. 
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dency Charles Francis Adams, Sr. It adopted a platform dedi- 
cated to administrative and tariff reform, a platform calculated 
to attract the growing class of independent voters who were 
disgusted by the scandals of the Grant administration. But to 
the incredulous amazement of Henry Adams and the intelli- 
gent friends of reform, the convention nominated for the 
Presidency the most radical and inveterate protectionist in the 
country, Horace Greeley, a man who had proved by his con- 
duct during the Civil War that he did not possess a single 
statesmanlike quality. The Liberal Republican Party and its 
nominee became the laughing-stock of the country.* How this 
nomination came about, Henry Adams never fully under- 
stood, except that it was engineered behind the scenes by a 
group of “notorious political gamesters” from New York. 
Adams turned to his work as Professor of History at Harvard 
and to his editorship of the North American Review, but he 
did not abandon hopes of a political career. Somehow he found 
time, with the more or less half-hearted codperation of Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Carl Schurz, to attempt to reorganize the 
Liberal Republican Party. Its candidate for the Presidency 
was to be Benjamin H. Bristcw, whom Adams believed to have 
“a strong popular followiug.’’ Meanwhile Adams was im- 
mersed in his teaching duties—he read widely for his courses, 
graded his own papers, and published a book on Anglo-Saxon 
law. At the same time he worked so energetically at his job of 
editor that he doubled the circulation of the North American 
Review. But he had not abandoned politics. In March, 1876, 
he drafted a circular letter proposing a convention to be held in 
either Cleveland or Pittsburgh late in June. And since he felt 
that a party must have an influential newspaper, he proposed 
opening negotiations for the purchase of the New York Post, 
with Carl Schurz as editor, and pledged $5,000 towards the pur- 
6 See, for example, the cartoon by Thomas Nast in Harper’s Weekly, xvi 
(October 26, 1872), 832-833. 
7 Letters, 1, 274. 
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chase price.* The result of these visionary plans can best be told 
in Adams’ own words, written in September of this year: ““My 
party, which I labored so devotedly to organize, got so far as to 
hold a meeting at New York and issue an address. That was the 
last of it.’”® 

It is easy to see Adams’ mistakes in his endeavors to begin 
a career in politics. First of all, he wanted to start at the top 
instead of at the bottom. Instead of putting himself under 
the tutelage of practical politicians and running for the state 
House of Representatives as Lodge did when he began his po- 
litical career, Adams tried to organize a new party. If Adams 
had been a practical politician he would have remained with- 
in the Republican Party. As Boies Penrose once remarked, “If 
you expect to arrive anywhere you must board a moving ve- 
hicle.” Then too, he had no knowledge of the workings of the 
mass mind, and never, apparently, had he made an effort to 
put himself in a position where he could find out what the av- 
erage voter was thinking. While he was organizing his party, 
Adams complained constantly of the public “lethargy.”” At the 
same time he failed to realize that despite the corruption in 
the Grant regime there was peace and prosperity, that taxes 
had been reduced one-third, and the public debt by twenty- 
two million. A practical politician would have realized that 
under such conditions few people would be sufficiently inter- 
ested in reform to support a new party. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes remarked concerning Ad- 
ams’ desire for political distinction: “He wanted it handed to 
him on a silver plate.” And R. P. Blackmur said: “Power was 
what he wanted—but power on his own terms.” The truth 
probably is that Adams was not by nature a politician—the 
turmoil and strife of practical politics were repugnant to him. 
Late in life he confessed to George Cabot Lodge: “It is true 
that even in extreme youth I never loved strenuosity either 

8 Letters, 1, 276 and 283. 

® Letters, 1, 299. 

10 R. P. Blackmur, The Expense of Greatness (New York, 1940), 259. 
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mental or physical, because it always ended in giving me a 
licking.”* The remark attributed to Boies Penrose might very 
well sum up Adams’ early venture into politics: “You can’t 
expect clever politics from someone who isn’t a politician, and 
there is nothing so pitiful as stupid politics.” 

Adams now shifted his attack, and in 1877, resigning his 
professorship at Harvard and his editorship, moved to Wash- 
ington. “I gravitate to the capital by a primary law of nature,” 
he said.** If we may judge by what followed, it appears likely 
that he was now seeking an appointive position of power and 
distinction.* With his wife, the charming and witty “Clover,” 
he established the famous Adams salon in the shadow of the 
White House, first at 1607 H Street and later in the magnifi- 
cent Romanesque mansion, which he and John Hay built 
from the designs of Richardson, at the corner of H and Six- 
teenth Streets. Here Adams’ guests included not only such so- 
cially distinguished personages as J. J. Jusserand, Lord Bryce, 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Henry White, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, but also all who were influential in the 
government. Rutherford B. Hayes, whom Adams in a letter 
to his discreet English friend, Charles Milnes Gaskell, in 1876, 
had called “one Hayes of Ohio, a third-rate nonentity whose 
only recommendation is that he is obnoxious to no one,’’** was 
a dinner guest.'* Moreover, Senator Don Cameron, the politi- 
cal boss of Pennsylvania, a representative of the interests in the 
Republican Party against which Adams had organized his third 
party, “the very class of politician who had done most to block 
his intended path in life,’"** now became one of Adams’ famil- 
iar friends." 


11 H. D. Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 541. 

12 Letters, 1, 9n2. 

18 For an opposed opinion, see H. D. Cater, xlv. Cater believes that “social 
position and research for the proposed history were the two big reasons.” 

14 Letters, 1, 288. 

15C. R. Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (Boston and New 
York, 1914), 1, 327. 

16 Education of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1918), 332. 
17 See the letters to Elizabeth Cameron, Letters, 1 and . 
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“There never was a day when he would have refused to per- 
form any duty that the Government imposed on him, but no 
President ever cared to employ him,’ Adams said of himself.* 
Nevertheless, his outstanding ability was generally recognized. 
Henry Cabot Lodge said of him: “He had the most remarkable 
mind which I have ever known, in its range of knowledge, in its 
grasp of the meaning and of the causes of events, and in its whol- 
ly original and independent action.”** Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes remarked: “Henry Adams with his gifts could have 
rendered the country distinguished service.’’*° Foresight, a 
prime requisite for a statesman, he possessed to such a degree 
that John Hay called him “clairvoyant.’’** A few examples of 
this quality might be given.** In August of 1901 he called Ger- 
many ‘a powder magazine” and predicted, “All her neighbors 
are in terror for fear she will explode, and sooner or later ex- 
plode she must.’’** In January, 1904, he wrote that “Russia is 
sailing straight into another French Revolution which may up- 
set all Europe and us too.’** In May, 1898, he wrote to John 
Hay from Paris: “Europe is like a sinking ship that drags us 
all down into the vortex.”** In November, 1898, he prophe- 
sied: ‘“The declining condition of British trade promises noth- 
ing good for England. Sooner or later we must come to her as- 
sistance economically, but it is impossible for us to hold her 
up economically without also holding her up politically.’ 
Viewing the European situation as a whole, he wrote in Feb- 
ruary, 1900: “I stand aghast before one of the most dangerous 
cataclysms the world has ever seen.’’** 

18 Education, 322. 


19 Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, xxvi, 545; quoted by H. D. Cater. 


20M. DeW. Howe, editor, Holmes-Pollock Letters (Cambridge, 1941), u, 
18. 


21 Letters, U, 292. 
22 See the present writer’s “The Prophetic Mind of Henry Adams,” College 
English, 1 (May, 1942), 708-721. 
23 Letters, Ul, 344. 
24 Letters, U, 393. 
25 Letters, u, 180. 
26 Letters, U, 194. 
27 Letters, u, 260. 
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Adams’ judgment concerning men was equally prescient. 
In July, 1905, four years before Taft became President, Ad- 
ams wrote: “Taft is an able man, but not an able politician or 
diplomatist. He wants tact and foresight.”’** Of Woodrow Wil- 
son, he wrote in September, 1912, to Sir Ronald Lindsay: “I 
apprehend that he will quarrel with everybody at once, and 
especially with his friends, if he has any.’’** His predictions 
concerning Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, and Theodore 
Roosevelt were likewise remarkably accurate.*° 

But appointments to the Cabinet in the American system of 
government must “take care” of somebody or something, must 
subserve some political purpose or fulfill some political obli- 
gation. With the election of Hayes on a reform platform, and 
the appointment of Schurz to the Cabinet, the Liberal Repub- 
lican Party had ceased to exist, and Adams had incurred the 
enmity of the conservative Republicans. Then in 1885 occur- 
red the tragic suicide of Clover, and the Adams salon was no 
more. After her death, Adams apparently lost all desire for 
political or other fame; life had turned to “dust and ashes.” 
After a vain attempt to find surcease from his grief in Tahiti, 
Adams returned to Washington, and plunged into the writing 
of history. “He went home as a horse goes back to his stable, 
because he knew nowhere else to go.’** 

Then, strangely enough, his career as a statesman began, in 
association with his friend John Hay. Adams described his 
new career as that of “stable-ccompanion to statesmen.’’** It 
was in this capacity that Adams, in the opinion of Tyler Den- 
nett, made “a substantial contribution to the political develop- 
ment of the modern world.’** Adams’ friendship with Hay 
had begun when Hay was Assistant Secretary of State under 

28 Letters, u, 456. 

29 Letters, 11, 605,. 

30 See Letters, 1. 

31 Education, 317. 


32 Education, 317. See also W. R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay 
(Boston and New York, 1929), 54. 


38 Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1933), 289. 
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Evarts. Adams states in the Education that “since 1879 Hay 
and Adams had been inseparable.’’** The two friends saw each 
other daily. “Hay comes as usual for his walk. For an hour we 
talk treaties.”** Then again, “at four o’clock Hay comes for a 
walk, and we tramp to the end of Sixteenth Street discussing 
the day’s work at home and abroad.”’** The closeness of the re- 
lationship between the two friends is evidenced by the salu- 
tations of Hay’s letters to Adams: ““My Onliest Adams,” “Ap- 
ple of Mine Eye,” ““Trés Cher,” “Luz De Mi Alma,” “Bright- 
est and Best,” ‘““My Liege,” etc.*” 

To what extent did Hay rely on Adams for ideas? In 1897 
Hay wrote to Adams from London: “I wish you were here that 
I might tell you my troubles and get your sympathy—like a 
small boy who has bumped his head and wants to tell his moth- 
er about it.”** Or again from Washington, Hay wrote: “You 
say nothing about coming back to Washington. I need you no 
end.”’** Jn 1898 Adams wrote to Charles Milnes Gaskell: “ All 
my life I have lived in the closest possible relations with men 
in high office. Hay is the first one of them who has ever ex- 
pressed a wish to have me for an associate in his responsibili- 
ties.”*° Earlier in the same year Hay had written to Adams 
from London that he “had drawn up a little project for the 
peace which was yours almost verbatim.”** 

Of course, in the Education, Adams makes an elaborate de- 
nial that he ever influenced John Hay. “He [Hay] wanted no 
help, and he stood far above counsel or advice.’’** He even 
constructs the fiction that in their close relationship Adams 
was the humble pupil who sat at the feet of the great teacher 

34 Education, 321. 

35 Letters, 1, 395. 

36 Letters, 1, 190. 


37 See Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary (Washington, 1908). 
88 Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary, m1, 88. 


39 Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary, m1, 194. 
40 Letters, u, 187. 
41 Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary, m1, 126. 


42 Education, 422-423. 
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in statesmanship. We have seen that this was by no means an 
accurate statement of their relationship, and what follows may 
perhaps furnish even more convincing proof that the reverse 
was true—that it was Henry Adams who was the teacher, and 
John Hay the pupil. 

The aim of John Hay’s foreign policy was to check Russian 
aggression and expansion. His famous “Open Door’’ policy, 
which had as its ostensible purpose the maintaining of “the 
territorial and administrative entity” of China and “the prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Em- 
pire” was a part of this policy. An alliance of the United States 
and the powers of Western Europe, including Great Britain, 
against Russia, was also part of his policy, although he was not 
able to accomplish this fully. It is interesting to notice how 
closely Hay’s foreign policy followed Adams’ ideas. In 1895, 
Adams had said: “Russia is the great new element, which for 
a hundred and fifty years, has caused all the chief political 
perturbations of the world.’ In 1896 he had called Russia 
“the great disintegrator.’’** In 1898 he constantly insisted that 
“Russia is the great and overpowering problem.”** The Rus- 
sian center forming across Asia, which he foresaw would be 
“a centralized, despotic socialism,”** must be offset by a new 
American center which would embrace the capitalistic nations 
of the world.” Adams said: “My statesmanship is still all in 
China, where the last struggle for power is to come. China is 
bound to go to pieces, and every year is a long step to the bad. 
The only country now on the spot is Russia and if Russia or- 
ganizes China as an economical power, the little drama of his- 
tory will end in the overthrow of our clumsy western civili- 
zation. We can never compete with Asia, and Chinese coal and 
labor, organized by a Siberian system.”** 

43 Letters, ul, 71. 

44 Letters, i, 99. 

45 Letters, u, 146. 

46 Letters, , 220. 


47 Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 354. 
48 Letters, Ul, 401. 
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Adams believed that Russian aggression could be countered 
only by an alliance of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
powers of Western Europe acting in concert, an “Atlantic 
combine” against “the irresistible inertia” of Russia.*” Eng- 
land must first be brought into the combine, then France, 
and finally, Germany, since “the movement of Russia eastward 
must drag Germany after it by mere mass.’ Hay was able to 
carry out Adams’ project only partially, because of the oppo- 
sition of the Senate. In 1900 he wrote to Adams: “Of course all 
you say is true. But what's the use of being so horribly clair- 
voyant? Did it do us any good, last winter, to know what was 
toward? And now, is it of any avail to me to see—jumping at 
my eyes—the only sane course to take, when I know it will 
not and cannot be taken?” But despite frustration by the Sen- 
ate, Hay was able to achieve partial success. In 1899 he was 
able to settle our difficulties with Germany over, Samoa, and 
later to cement a tacit alliance with Great Britain by the ne- 
gotiations leading to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and the settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
He managed to secure an accord among the Western Powers 
with respect to Russian aggression in Manchuria, and by the 
combined threat of the Western Powers, Russia was forced to 
promise to evacuate Manchuria by October, 1903. 

Tyler Dennett in his life of John Hay states: “It may never 
be possible to prove it to the satisfaction of the historian, but 
the guess is ventured that Henry Adams laid the basis for 
Hay’s Far Eastern policy.’"** May we not safely say, on the 
strength of the evidence presented, that there was at least 
a strong probability that this was true? It is significant that 
the Education ends abruptly with Hay’s death. “Adams was 
thrown into the depths of Hamlet's Shakespearean silence. It 
was time to go.”** Henry Adams’ career as a statesman was 

49 Education, 439. 

50 Education, 440. 

51 Letters, u, 289-292. 


52 Dennett, 289. 
58 Education, 505. 
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over—over before Hay could effect Adams’ great and final 
project of world statesmanship: to bring the Atlantic powers 
into a permanent coalition that through sheer intensity of 
force would “drag Russia into a combine of intelligent equi- 
librium based on an intelligent allotment of activities.”** It 
seems improbable that Adams’ great project could have been 
realized by Hay, despite Hay’s prestige and popularity, since 
at that time the American people could not be brought to be- 
lieve that Russia was a world menace. The Senate in its op- 
position to Hay was merely reflecting the attitude of the na- 
tion as a whole. In fact Hay at the close of his life was skeptical 
about the practical possibility of completing Adams’ daring 
plan because of the opposition he felt sure would be encoun- 
tered in the Senate. “If our rights and interests in opposition 
to Russia in the Far East were as clear as noonday, we could 
never get a treaty through the Senate, the object of which was 
to check Russian aggression,” he said.** More than once, Hay, 
in disgust at his frustration by the Senate, had contemplated 
resigning, but Adams had dissuaded him.** Adams believed 
that as long as Hay lived, there was hope. 

But with Hay’s death, despite what had been accomplished, 
Adams resigned himself to the inevitably approaching chaos. 
He knew that Theodore Roosevelt would now take the reins 
of foreign policy in his own hands—and Adams had little con- 
fidence in Roosevelt. ‘Here is America run by a schoolboy 
barely out of college, and younger in nature than most school- 
boys who are not out of college,” he wrote to Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice.” At the time of the Russo-Japanese War, Roosevelt and 
his close friend and advisor in foreign affairs, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, acquired the idea that Russia must be saved from Ja- 
pan. Roosevelt wrote to Lodge: “. . . while Russia’s triumph 
would have been a blow to civilization, her destruction as an 

54 Education, 503. 

56 Quoted by Dennett, 405. 

56 Letters, 1, 235. 

57 Letters, u, 378. 
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eastern Asiatic power would also in my opinion be unfortu- 
nate. It is best that she should be left face to face with Japan 
so that each may have a moderating action on the other.” 
Adams must have smiled sardonically when Roosevelt and 
Lodge, after their first experience with the Russians they were 
trying to save, vented their bitter disillusionment. “What I 
cannot understand about the Russian,” complained Roose- 
velt, “is the way he will lie when he knows perfectly well that 
you know he is lying.’ And, “The Russians . . . are hopeless 
creatures with whom to deal. They are utterly insincere and 
treacherous; they have no conception of the truth, . . .”* Lodge, 
moreover, who had earlier written to Roosevelt that “it is not 
to our interest or that of the world generally to have Russia 
too completely crippled,” now exclaimed indignantly: “The 
hopeless, sodden stupidity of the Russians who either will not 
or cannot look facts in the face but think that they can win by 
lying without limit to themselves as well as to others. . . .”"** 
Henry Adams did not live to hear Lodge declare in a speech 
at Plymouth in 1920 that “the savage despotism which has re- 
placed the autocracy of the Czars is threatening the destruc- 
tion of all civilization.” 

Roosevelt's foreign policy Adams viewed as a series of tem- 
porary stop-gaps which failed to get at the real root of the 
trouble. After the negotiations at Portsmouth had been con- 
cluded Adams wrote: “For an instant I breathe free, but the 
dangers are still acute, and in Paris and London the nervous- 
ness is great. Meanwhile our glorious Roosevelt is Pontifex 
Maximus! I crawl! I creep! I scuttle! Great is Theodore!" 
The Algeciras Conference in 1906 merely delayed the inevi- 


58 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), 1, 153- 

5® Selections from the Correspondence . . . , 1, 155- 

8° Selections from the Correspondence . . . , 1, 134. 

1 Selections from the Correspondence . . . , U, 177. 

2 Selections from the Correspondence . . . , 1, 157- 

*3 Henry Cabot Lodge, Address at Plymouth, December 21, 1920. 

6+ Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 574. 
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table outbreak of world war. Rudyard Kipling could remark 
about going to the Cosmos Club in Washington and listening 
to Roosevelt's torrent of animated talk on foreign affairs “‘un- 
til the world seemed spinning round and round with Roose- 
velt the spinner,” but all Adams could foresee was chaos. In 
February, 1912, he wrote to Brooks Adams: “A continuous 
belt of dissolved society now stretches around the world: the 


disease should reach the heart of society, Central Europe, with- 
in this year.” 


®8 Henry Adams and His Friends, 730. 
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THE ARTISTRY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


EDWIN H. CADY 


ROM what is now increasingly apparent of Jonathan Ed- 
eit it surprises that so quiet, academic, and sweet-na- 
tured a man could have preached sermons which broke his 
contemporaries down into storms of distress. Perhaps the most 
intriguing of these is “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
It is known even to those who have never read Edwards. It 
has been the focus of much of the disapproval showered on 
him as “the salamander of divines,” and it raises fascinating 
problems even for the objective or sympathetic reader. Biog- 
raphers agree that Edwards recoiled from the Billy Sunday 
type of sweaty-shirt oratory and dramatic shouting of his col- 
leagues in the Great Awakening. He was always the Puritan 
academic, the Brahmin, reading his sermons quietly from a 
dignified, motionless stance in the pulpit. Why, then, was 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” so successful in its 
mission of reducing previously blasé Enfield, Connecticut, to 
shuddering terror? Why has it become the classic of hell-fire- 
and-brimstone preaching which so long shut out our view of 
the tender-minded and philosophic Edwards? It is perhaps 
too easy to lay the blame for the latter fact on readers who 
would not read aright. At any rate, we are left with the funda- 
mental question: what made the sermon so very effective? 
Where lie the springs of its success? 

The answer, I think, is that it is in the widest sense a work 
of literary art. It uses all the weapons, conscious and subcon- 
scious, verbal, emotional, and sensuous, of the author at his 
best. This is a statement which a generation or more ago might 
well have been hooted at. Now, thanks to the distinguished 
work of many scholars in restoring for us the man and his 
times, it may be entertained. But it must be demonstrated. 

In the light of Edwards’ reputation as polemicist one looks 
first to the intellectual structure of the sermon. Perhaps it is 
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another example of his devastatingly tight, crushing logic. 
But a glance at the rational structure of the sermon shows it to 
be comparatively insignificant. In traditional form, Edwards 
gives his text (much more suggestive than doctrinal), four im- 
plications of the text, and ten “observations” upon his reading 
of it, before he passes on to its “application” to his audience. 
In the most simple fashion available to the Puritan homiletic 
tradition, the argument clusters about Edwards’ “proposi- 
tion”: “ “There is nothing that keeps wicked men at any one 
moment out of hell, but the mere pleasure of God.’”’ From 
this the argument runs: God can and should let them fall; He 
has already passed sentence on them; their natures are wicked, 
their claims on God and their powers of self-preservation 
worse than nothing; indeed, although God’s rightful anger 
burns against their wickedness, nothing but His inscrutably 
capricious hand supports them. Let every sinner strive for 
grace while yet there is time. 

As reasoning this was elementary for Edwards. But it was 
the word he had come to Enfield to speak with the hope that 
“the use of this awful subject may be for awakening unconvert- 
ed persons in this congregation.” He knew he addressed a con- 
spicuously ‘“‘unawakened” audience. Enfield had resisted the 
revivalism which was sweeping the Connecticut Valley like a 
forest fire. Edwards had come to kindle them, too, and his ex- 
perience as a preacher as well as his religious and homiletic 
theories told him that it was no use to argue. His aim was to 
stir the heart, to stimulate the soul, to turn the whole man to 
a devoted search for the springs of grace within him. There 
were generations of Puritan preaching behind both speaker 
and crowd; he shared a wide context of understood reference 
with his hearers. When they were converted it would be time 
to feed them the meat of doctrine. Now the aim was the most 
powerful use of all the weapons of appeal at his command. He 
did not lose dignity, academic poise, or logic. But he did blend 
thought, imagery, allusion, and personal reference in a way 
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which can only be called organic, artistic, and poetic. And he 
did kindle Enfield. 

Although thought, form, and imagery in the sermon are 
one, the great emotional power of the discourse comes pri- 
marily from the rich and versatile imagery. For “image” in 
this connection I mean a literary device by which the writer 
likens an inward state, that subjective fusion of sense, emo- 
tion, and recognition which we call experience, to something 
outward which can be used to convey approximately the same 
experience into the subjective inwardness of the reader. There 
are about twenty-five important “images” in “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.” Not all of them are good: that is, 
artistically effective. Some are failures because they were mere 
clichés, others because they are not realized by the author, 
still others because they are somehow fumbled. But much the 
greater portion of them do work successfully, and their suc- 
cess carries Edwards’ excruciatingly vivid vision alive into the 
minds of his hearers. 

Perhaps the meaning of this can be clarified by turning first 
to some of Edwards’ images which fail. Immersed in the highly 
figurative tradition both of the Bible and of seventeenth-cen- 
tury preaching, Edwards often thought naturally and uncon- 
sciously in metaphor—as his audience must also have done. 
And sometimes even so careful a stylist as he slipped into the 
use of outworn convention. In the second sentence of the ser- 
mon, for example, he observes that in despite of God's grace 
the Israelites of old by sin had “brought forth bitter and poi- 
sonous fruit.” The second of his “observations” remembers 
“the sword of divine justice,” and in the fifth he recalls that 
sinners are even in life the possessions of Satan: 


The devils watch them; they are ever by them at their right 
hand; they stand waiting for them, like greedy hungry lions that 
see their prey. ... The old serpent is gaping for them; hell opens its 
mouth wide to receive them... . 
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There is nothing stupid about such images, but they were not 
calculated to awaken Enfield. Enfield must have heard tuem 
from the same pulpit many times before; and they must have 
slipped through the minds of Edwards’ hearers like water- 
worn pebbles, not arousing sensation or stimulating reaction. 
To the modern reader they seem casual and dim, as indeed 
they most probably were to the temporarily nodding preacher. 

Almost equally footless are the images which Edwards be- 
gan to develop into means of true communication and then 
fumbled. Warning, for example, that there is “no security to 
wicked men,” he noted that: “The arrows of death fly unseen 
at noon-day; the sharpest sight cannot discern them.” Like the 
devil as a roaring lion, the arrows of death by disease were 
too-familiar Biblical allusions. Edwards moved slightly toward 
realizing them for his listeners’ imaginations but dropped the 
effort short of success. A failure more interesting because it is 
more ambitious is the metaphor which appears early in the 
“Application.” 


There are black clouds of God’s wrath now hanging directly 
over your heads, full of the dreadful storm, and big with thunder. 
... The sovereign pleasure of God, for the present, stays his rough 
wind; otherwise it would come with fury, and your destruction 
would come like a whirlwind, and you would be like the chaff of 
the summer threshing floor. 


This one simply shows a failure of Edwards’ imagination to 
carry through to artistic success a genuinely poetic impulse. 
In its context, as we shall see, the image is perfectly placed. 
It begins well, taking the storm-clouds black and pregnant 
with thunder as symbols of the ineffable wrath of God. But it 
weakens as it ceases to elaborate itself into objective terms of 
awe and terror. The real impulse fades out in the abstractions 
of “rough wind” and “whirlwind,” and the scriptural clichés 
of chaff and threshing floor supply blank counters to fill in an 
imaginative void. Edwards could hardly have moved his audi- 
ence with such imagery. 
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Inescapably, Edwards was addicted to the use of Biblical 
quotation and allusion with suggestive, figurative intent. Oc- 
casionally he was successful, especially with the text of his ser- 
mon. But for the most part he fails when he depends upon 
them rather than upon the careful, artistic elaboration of the 
symbols of his own imagination. An excellent case in point is 
section 2 of the “Application.” Built around Scriptural refer- 
ences, it is emotionally frayed and flat in spite of Edwards’ un- 
common effort to heighten its effect with exclamation marks. 
Even the elaborate apocalyptic imagery at the end, of God 
trampling out the vintage of the blood of sinners, seems re- 
mote and unconvincing. This example, like the first paragraph 
of section 4 of the “Application,” goes to show how unimpres- 
sive Edwards’ message can be when the images fail to come, 
when his abstractions are not fleshed with the svmbols of his 
passionate vision. 

For Edwards’ imagery is predominantly successful, and from 
its success springs the long-famed power of the sermon. By skil- 
ful timing and neat fitting into the context, he could pack even 
conventional images with meaning, as in the telescoped fig- 
ures of his “observation” number 1. 


Sometimes an earthly prince meets with a great deal of difficulty 
to subdue a rebel. . . . But it is not so with God. . . . Though hand 
join in hand, and vast multitudes of God’s enemies combine and 
associate themselves, they are easily broken in pieces. They are as 
great heaps of light chaff before the whirlwind, or large quantities 
of dry stubble before devouring flames. We find it easy to tread on 
and crush a worm that we see crawling on the earth; so it is easy 
for us to cut or singe a slender thread that any thing hangs by: thus 
easy is it for God . . . to cast his enemies down to hell. 


Yoked with the frustrated metaphor of the storm treated 
above, are two others, equally conventional to begin with, 
which grow and elaborate from within to fresh and muscular 
conclusions: 
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The wrath of God is like great waters that are dammed for the 
present; they increase more and more, and rise higher and higher, 
till an outlet is given; and the longer the stream is stopped, the 
more rapid and mighty is its course, when once it is let loose . . . 
the waters are constantly rising, and waxing more and more 
mighty; and there is nothing but the mere pleasure of God, that 
holds the waters back, that . . . press hard to go forward. If God 
should only withdraw his hand from the flood-gate, it would im- 
mediately fly open, and the fiery floods of the fierceness and wrath 
of God, would rush forth with inconceivable fury. . . . 


Here was an old image redesigned to startle Enfield out of its 
smugness. Every New Englander was intimate with his com- 
munity’s use of water power at the mill if nowhere else. The 
dramatic peril of floods as well as the daily power of the falling 
waters were familiar and exciting. And Edwards took the stuff 
of his hearers’ own minds, raised it to the plane of his own in- 
tensity, and made his vision live in those minds. Picture, idea, 
and emotion existed together in the minds of speaker and lis- 
teners; the work of artistic communication had been done. 

Much the same thing can be said of the accompanying im- 
age of God’s wrath as an arrow bent on the creaking bow. It is 
a traditional picture to which is brought a sudden access of 
fresh terror by its notation of the vast tension of divine anger 
which may find shocking release when the arrow is “made 
drunk with your blood.” 

By the same token, the images which, being fresh, came most 
natively from Edwards’ imagination and tallied most famil- 
iarly with the lives of his hearers, remain the most successful. 
They are individually the most memorable. Yet they are also 
the most organically fused with the message and the structural 
intent of the sermon as a whole. Like many of the images of 
the major poets, these of Edwards are surprisingly homely and 
immediate. At the very beginning, illustrating the text, “Their 
foot shall slide in due time,” is a sort of generic picture of him 
that “walks in slippery places’’: a condition then as now real- 
izable every New England winter. The walker is “every mo- 
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ment liable to fall, he cannot foresee one moment whether he 
shall stand or fall the next; and when he does fall, he falls at 
once without warning . . . without being thrown by the hand 
of another.” He “needs nothing but his own weight to throw 
him down.” Then, as the thought has developed, Edwards ap- 
plies it to sinners generally. “God will not hold them up in 
these slippery places any longer, but will let them go; and then, 
at that very instant, they shall fall into destruction; as he that 
stands on such slippery declining ground, on the edge of a pit, 
he cannot stand alone, when he is let go he immediately falls 
and is lost.” The fact that this has been expanded and elab- 
orated step by step in conjunction with the four logical stages 
of the “implications” Edwards finds in his text makes it the 
more effective. And what member of the audience could fail 
to participate imaginatively, as he had often done physically, 
in the act of slipping to a fall? What hearer so dull that the 
sense of the slippery nature of worldly security did not begin 
to creep up the back of his mind? 

Equally fresh is the “observation” 7 which sees “Unconvert- 
ed men walk over the pit of hell on a rotten covering, and 
there are innumerable places in this covering so weak that 
they will not bear their weight, and these places are not seen.” 
And, of course, there is the climactic figure of the entire ser- 
mon, the image known to almost all literate persons, even those 
who have not read Edwards. To a people who lived long 
months by the hearth, whose leisure moments would often 
have been taken up in playing with the fire, it must have been 
horrifying to participate imaginatively (on both ends of the 
web) in the metaphysical and physical experience denoted in 
Edwards’ saying 


The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds 
a spider, or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is 
dreadfully provoked: ... you are ten thousand times more abom- 
inable in his eyes, than the most hateful venomous serpent is in 
ours. ... 
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O sinner! Consider the fearful danger you are in: it is a great 
furnace of wrath. . . . You hang by a slender thread, with the 
flames of divine wrath flashing about it, and ready every moment 
to singe it, and burn it asunder; and you have no interest in any 
Mediator, and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to 
keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of your own, nothing that 
you ever have done, nothing that you can do, to induce God to 
spare you one moment. 


If one had to guess the place where Edwards was forced to 
request silence from “a breathing of distress, and weeping” as 
Eleazar Wheelock remembered, it would be here, one sup- 
poses, beyond question. Certainly he temporarily changed di- 
rection to a more conventionally logical exposition before 
coming back again to the ad hominem attack. Much of the 
power of the figure is no doubt derived from its climactic posi- 
tion, its elaboration, and its composite admixture of other ele- 
ments. But surely that all-too-empathic, homely picture of the 
disgusted Power, the flames, and the imminently shrivelling 
insect is the most potent factor. 

A look at the kinds of imagery used in the sermon is reveal- 
ing also. It is not surprising to find political and juridical im- 
agery reflecting the covenant traditions of New England the- 
ology and politics. The theme of righteous king against rebel- 
lious subject is significantly used four times, including once 
as a sub-strand of the spider metaphor and again as the key to 
the whole of section 1 of the “Application.” The rather dis- 
tantiy Swiftian theme of disgust comes forward from ‘““We find 
it easy to tread on and crush a worm” of “observation” 1, and 
“the world would spew you out” of the third paragraph of the 
“Application,” to its climax in the spider metaphor. There is 
one sea image beside the “great waters dammed” figure, and a 
couple of swords of divine justice, including one fairly vivid 
“the glittering sword is whet, and held over them.” 

But the most telling images fall into three main groups: the 
fires of hell; the tension-pressure symbols of God’s wrath; and 
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suspension-heaviness symbols of the predicament of the sinner. 
Contrary to the accepted traditions about “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” pictures of hell-fire appear to be nei- 
ther its most vivid nor its most numerous images. By almost 
any count, fire-imagery amounts to little more than a quarter 
of the total of figures. Further, Edwards made surprisingly lit- 
tle effort to actualize fire for his audience. He used no color 
words and no objective heat words. Occasionally the flames 
“flash” or “glow,” but there is no attempt to make the reader 
see their infinite billows and feel their deathless, terrible pain 
comparable to that made in the sermon called “The Future 
Punishment of the Wicked Unavoidable and Intolerable.” 

Actually, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” is not di- 
rectly concerned to create Hell imaginatively. Hell is in its 
picture, but only at the periphery. The focus is on the pre- 
dicament of the sinner, how dreadfully he dangles just before 
he plunges to eternal agony, and while he has time to repent 
and be saved. The most striking and distinctive images in the 
work fall into two groups: (1) those which display the fearful 
wrath of God, and (2) those which portray dramatically (they 
seldom paint) the sinner shakily hanging. The tension-pres- 
sure images of wrath (those of the threatening sword, the 
storm, the flood, the bow, the wine-press, the grape-treading 
Deity) we have already examined. While they are pervasive 
and do much to suggest the emotional tension raised by the 
sermon, it is noteworthy that they are all fairly conventional, 
even when effectively used. 

The freshest imagery, and the most essential to the peculiar 
success of the sermon, communicates Edwards’ sense of the 
eerie suspension of the sinner upon almost nothing and inten- 
sifies it by adding a nightmarish feeling of his fatal weight. 
Dominantly these are kinesthetic, almost visceral, in their ef- 
fects, rather than visual. Thus they appeal to the most fun- 
damental human sense, one which is all too seldom com- 
manded by writing. We have already seen the squeamish feel- 
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ings of treacherous footing and dangerous weight given by the 
thought of him “that walks in slippery places” and of the un- 
converted who “walk over the pit of hell on a rotten covering.” 
Edwards also sees “that natural men are held in the hand of 
God, over the pit of hell.” In the third paragraph of the “Ap- 
plication” he points out with unusual kinesthetic effect: 


Your wickedness makes you as it were heavy as lead, and to tend 
downwards with great weight and pressure towards hell; and if 
God should let you go, you would immediately sink and swiftly 
descend and plunge into the bottomless gulf, and your healthy 
constitution, and your own care and prudence, and best contriv- 
ance, and all your righteousness, would have no more influence 
to uphold you and keep you out of hell, than a spider’s web would 
have to stop a fallen rock. 


From those points it is only a normal imaginative extrapola- 
tion to the magnificent, fearful drama of God and his loath- 
some, dangling spider. 

Deriving necessarily and directly from the fusion of message 
and image is Edwards’ “Application” to his hearers. From the 
announcement that the “use of this awful subject may be for 
awakening unconverted persons in this congregation,” the 
point of attack in the sermon is personal. The second person 
pronoun predominates. Into the middle of the climactic meta- 
phor come the expressions of wonder that “you did not go to 
hell the last night,” this morning, as you came blasphemously 
to God's house, or, indeed, “why you do not this very mo- 
ment drop into hell.”” Then, however directed, Edwards works 
through four points of exposition before he returns to “this 
congregation.” Now he appeals to its small-town curiosity: “If 
we knew that there was one person and but one, in the whole 
congregation [going to hell] . .. what an awful sight would it be 
to see such a person!” He appeals separately to the old, the 
young, the children. He even appeals to Enfield’s local pride 
by pointing out that the day of Christ has come to the perenni- 
ally rival town of Suffield. And at last he comes down gradual- 
ly, passion spent, to a quiet and rather literary ending. 
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Doubtless the very sobriety of Edwards’ voice and manner 
gave all the force of effective understatement to his agonizing 
dream. No dramatics in the pulpit could have been adequate 
to his symbols. And doubtless also his working within the con- 
ventions of the old manner and the traditional sermon method 
gave him an access to the religiously innured but not rebel- 
lious minds of the Enfield parishioners which might have been 
closed to an obvious innovator. But all these factors aside, the 
secret of the effectiveness, then and since, of “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God” resides first in the organic oneness of 
theme, image, and “application.” More directly, the emotion- 
al force of the sermon springs from the imagery itself, especial- 
ly from the freshly imaginative, native figures which burned 
into the minds of his audience Edwards’ vision of the horrible 
predicament of the sinner without grace. 

Although this is not the occasion to defend Edwards from 
popular misconceptions, it should be apparent that he was not 
motivated by sadism, a rebellious libido, or any other psychi- 
atric perversion. He was a mystic profoundly convinced of the 
reality of his subjective experience of God (and psychiatry has 
most unfortunately as yet neglected to tell us whence come 
creative and integrative personality forces). He was also a ten- 
der-minded pastor of the souls God and society had entrusted 
to him, and a responsible intellectual leader. As all these, he 
was faced with the problem of moving an audience left cal- 
loused, by generations of ordinary preaching, against the tra- 
ditional appeals of Edwards’ (and their) faith. It was his duty 
and his opportunity to throw all his imaginative and literary 
resources into the creation of a metaphysical tour de force 
which would provide profound conceptual and emotional ex- 
perience for his audience so armored in ennui. His problem 
of expression was precisely that of a metaphysical poet: to find 
a means to drive out into effective form his overpowering sense 
of an inward reality. His problem of communication was even 
more exacting: to find “objective correlatives’” which would 
carry his own experience into the minds of an audience bored 
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with many repetitions of traditional Biblical and Puritanic 
conventions but otherwise unliterary. That he solved both 
problems brilliantly is attested both by contemporary evidence 
and by the eminence, savory or not, of the work ever since. 
By all the ordinary tests, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God” is a genuine work of literary art and testifies to Jonathan 
Edwards’ right to the name of artist. 
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SAMUEL WILLIAMS’ 
“HISTORY OF VERMONT” 


RALPH N. MILLER 


N most of the accounts of the historical writing of the late 

eighteenth and early nineteenth century, and, indeed, in 
most of the surveys of American cultural achievements, the 
Natural and Civil History of Vermont (1794, 1809) by Samuel 
Williams (1743-1817), is not mentioned. This is a serious omis- 
sion in any account of American writing on history and related 
subjects, for although the History is in part a reworking of ma- 
terials published in other forms, it is an improvement on the 
colonial histories and superior to its contemporaries as well. 
Its superiority consists in Williams’ largely successful attempt 
to arrive at an understanding of the circumstances and of the 
historical forces which made Vermont and the other American 
states the amazingly effective social organisms they were. He 
thus produced history that appears modern, but its modernity 
is tempered by Williams’ acceptance of the eighteenth-century 
conception of the significance of Nature to the student of all 
human affairs. 

In Williams’ career, as in Jeremy Belknap’s, among others, 
the outstanding intellectual streams of the century were unit- 
ed. The son of a minister, Waxham Williams (1699-1751), the 
grandson of John Williams, the author of the Redeemed Cap- 
tive, he was graduated tenth in the Harvard class of 1761." His 
ability recommended him to John Winthrop, who took him to 
Newfoundland in June of that year to observe the transit of 
Venus. After an interval of teaching, he was minister in Brad- 
ford, Essex County, Massachusetts, from 1765 to 1780. He re- 
turned to academic life in 1780, when he was appointed Hollis 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at Harvard, 

1 These biographical notes are based on the brief account in the National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1898), 1, 257, the Harvard Col- 
lege Records, 11 (May 5, 1778, to Aug. 31, 1795), passim, manuscript notes in the 


Harvard University Archives, Sibley’s Interleaved Harvard Triennial, 1642-1851, 
and Sibley’s Letters Received, ul, 1845-1848. 
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where he taught from 1780 to 1788. His accomplishments were 
recognized by Edinburgh and Yale, which made him an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws in 1785 and 1786; in 1786 the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts commissioned him to survey the west- 
ern boundary of the state, and supplied him with a ship to ob- 
serve the total eclipse of the sun at Penobscot. His career was 
ended by monetary difficulties caused by his wife’s extrava- 
gance and his unfortunate association with the administrator 
of the estate of the Reverend Joshua Paine. He became so no- 
torious on these counts that the College trustees judged his res- 
ignation to be necessary, and he thereupon moved to Rutland, 
Vermont, where he was minister from 1788 to 1795. During his 
residence there he combined the skills of his vocations to write 
the Natural and Civil History of Vermont, which he published 
in 1794, and to edit the Rutland Herald. From 1795 to 1797 
he was minister in Burlington, Vermont, where he edited the 
Rural Magazine; or, Vermont Repository, and published in 
the Rural Magazine his History of the American Revolution 
(1795). The Revolution became a popular textbook after his 
death, being reprinted thirteen times from 1824 to 1831. In 
these latter years he urged the establishment of the University 
of Vermont, and furnished the draft of the legislation creating 
it. In 1805 he made an official survey of the western boundary 
of Vermont, and about this time lectured on astronomy and 
natural philosophy at the University. With the publication of 
the second edition of the History of Vermont in 1809 his active 
career seems to have closed; he died on January 2, 1817. 

As is well known, by the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the writing of history had become the avocation of many 
persons up and down the Atlantic coast. The collection of doc- 
uments had become necessary to the waging of legal war be- 
fore the outbreak of military conflict; and the conclusion of 
the Revolution had inspired others to commemorate the deeds 
of the patriots. The documentary history represented by 
Hutchinson's history of Massachusetts is the result of the anti- 
quarian interests of a number of amateur historians; and the 
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narrative of the events and campaigns of the war provided by 
such historians as David Ramsay is an instance of another pop- 
ular type of history. The first distinctive advance over these 
conventional types was Belknap’s History of New Hampshire 
(1784, 1791, 1792), which has been duly recognized as one of 
the most complete and objective historical studies of its period. 
Historical writing in this period has been accurately judged as 
important for its preservation of documents and maintaining 
a chronology, and it thus serves as a parallel to the infancy of 
historical writing in Europe. The golden age of history is usu- 
ally conceded to begin with the nationalistic writings of Ban- 
croft. 

Yet Bancroft’s view of the mission of America in bringing 
forth the first society organized on democratic principles had 
been anticipated by Samuel Williams. Although he had no per- 
ceptible influence upon later historians, he had nevertheless a 
similar concept of the importance of America to world history 
and a similar consciousness of the need for Americans to un- 
derstand the peculiar character of their nation. His History of 
Vermont is an elaborate but explicit treatment of the central 
truth he discovered in the American experience: the establish- 
ment of a new nation in an unexploited area made possible a 
new start toward the rational organization of society that had 
been impossible everywhere else in the world. The History is 
an interesting monument of the Americans’ dependence upon 
argument from nature as a justification for their actions as 
rebels and as constitution-makers. 

Carl Becker has cogently demonstrated that American po- 
litical philosophy was founded upon a theory of natural phi- 
losophy that was English in origin and expression.? Accepting 
Newtonian physics as a guide not merely to the physical struc- 
ture of the universe but as a guide to simple truths about the 
political structure of nations as well, Englishmen and Amer- 
icans alike were led to imagine the character of governments 
as determined by natural law, demonstrating the reasonable- 


2 Becker, The Declaration of Independence (New York, 1922), 79. 
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ness of the Creator and of man alike. The parallels drawn be- 
tween the natural world and the political world became com- 
monplaces, and political argument became an exercise in de- 
duction from the primary assumption of their essential simi- 
larity. Thus the purposefulness of Nature, its governance by 
Law, its simplicity of structure, its susceptibility to explana- 
tion, were made attributes of politics also. It was common, for 
example, for political theorists to exhibit a great interest in 
both scientific and political questions; Thomas Paine, the 
greatest pamphleteer of the American and French revolutions, 
was also the inventor of a suspension bridge. 

Apart from the History of Vermont, little material is avail- 
able which shows the character of Williams’ philosophical 
speculation, except for the lectures he delivered on mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy at Harvard. The assumptions on 
which his lectures were based and the few general remarks he 
permitted himself indicate clearly, however, his agreement 
with his contemporaries that the unive.se appeared purpose- 
ful, systematic, and comprehensible.* He was similarly per- 
suaded that political structures possess the same attributes. 

Like Paine, Williams regarded American actions in peace 
and war as illustrations of essential truths about the character 
of men and nations. His History of Vermont was a demonstra- 
tion ef the fundamental principle that men must depend upon 

8“And it is not probable in itself that the Great Creator who always acts 
with infinite wisdom and does nothing in vain, should create so many glorious 
Suns fit for so many important purposes, place them at such immense distances 
from each other, without proper objects to receive benefit and advantage from 
them. . . . —Hence we are lead [sic] to consider the whole universe as a glorious 
palace for an infinitely great & powerful God; and all the worlds and systems as 
one great theater on which he displays his divine power, wisdom & good- 
ness.” (Astronomical Lectures, read in the Chapel of Harvard College at Cam- 
bridge in America. Ms. No. 1, Harvard University Archives, 101, 102.) 

Remarking on the Aurora Borealis, Williams noted: “If the account we have 
given of the causes and origin of the Aur Bor [sic] is just, we may infer from it, 
that this Meteor is of great constant Use and Service to this terraqueous globe. 
The wisdom and goodness of the Creator is every-where apparent in all the 


works, and laws of nature.” (“Lecture x1,” Philosophical and Astronomical Lec- 
tures [ms.], Harvard University Archives, 78.) 
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Nature (i. e. the elements on which society is based) for their 
achievement of happiness. The sections of the history devoted 
to the physical environment, to the Indian, to the wars of the 
colonists, and to the state of society are his proofs of the inti- 
mate relation that must be established between men and Na- 
ture if men are to be truly free. 

The possibility of that relation Williams thought existed in 
America because there the forces of Nature had been exerted 
most fully. All travellers, explorers, scientists, and historians 
had testified to the enormity of all natural features there. 
Their testimony had led such an eminent scientist as Buffon, 
however, to make what seemed to Williams false conclusions 
about the meaning of Nature’s extravagance. He therefore 
found it necessary to furnish exact information about the 
physical environment and to interpret the evidence in the 
opening chapters of the History of Vermoni. Contrary to Buf- 
fon, he concluded that the exuberant vegetation and the hordes 
of insects and reptiles in America did not indicate a maleficent 
environment. 


The reptile, the insect, the fish, the bird, and the quadruped, one 
as much as the other, denote wisdom, power, and design, in the 
author of animated nature: And they are alike evidences, and in- 
stances, of the power of animated nature, in the different parts of 
the earth. We may therefore as justly and clearly deduce the en- 
ergy and force of animated nature in any country, from the number 
and magnitude of the insects, as from the species and dimensions 
of any other animals. The European philosophers have dwelt with 
wonder and astonishment, on the numbers and size of these ani- 
mals in America. The facts are justly stated, in several of their ac- 
counts; and they ought to have concluded from them, that the soil 
was uncommonly rich, fertile, and luxuriant. Anxious to find 
marks of degradation in America, they have almost universally ad- 
vanced a contrary conclusion: that this prolific power of nature, 
denoted an uncommon corruption, and degradation of climate. No 
conclusion was ever further from the truth, or more remote from 
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probability. It is only a rich soil, and a temperate climate, which 
can produce what they call a rank vegetation, or numerous reptiles 
and insects, of the largest size.* 


Williams went on to establish the age of the New World as at 
least equal to that of the Old, in another attempt to counter the 
judgment of Buffon that the American continents were in an 
early stage of geologic history and exhibited the defects of such 
a stage. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784) had already shown 
that America could prove her maturity from the instances of 
large, well-developed animals equal in size if not larger than 
members of the same species in Europe, and Williams cited Jef- 
ferson exteusively. By these means he relieved America from 
the imputations of degradation and deformity put upon her by 
Buffon and his followers, Raynal, De Pauw, and Kames. 
Associated with the problem of interpreting the New World 
environment and its creatures correctly was the problem of pre- 
senting the Indian, the ‘““Man of America” as Williams pre- 
ferred to call him, so that he could be understood as a human 
being and also as a product of his environment. Since the en- 
vironment had been proved “natural,” its product, the Indian, 
said Williams, was likewise natural. This inference aided Wil- 
liams to refute the description of the aboriginal Americans 
given by the Abbé Raynal in his History of the East and West 
Indies (1770). Raynal had described the Indians as degenerate 
and incompetent; he regarded them as instances of the debili- 
tating effects of the American continents upon human life. 
Williams replied in a long, eloquent note reprinted from his 
Rural Magazine; or, Vermont Repository (1795) to disprove 
the whole climatic theory. And in the text he provided a long 
discussion of Indian customs and government to add to the 
proof that the Indian was a human being, and not the monster 
described by De Pauw in his Recherches Philosophiques sur 
les Americains (1768). The native strength of the Indian, 
which sprang from his natural relation to his environment, 


‘ History of Vermont (Burlington, 1809), 1, 158-159. 
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was overcome, said Williams, only by the viciousness of the 
white man’s civilization.® 

Williams turned next to the two remaining matters of his 
History, the Revolution and the state of society. Before enter- 
ing upon the story of the Revolution, he inserted for the sec- 
ond edition an account of the several wars into which Vermont- 
ers had been drawn. These he viewed as further illustrations 
of the necessity for men to identify themselves with nature. 
For these wars, he said, were “unnatural,” since they were 
fought for European, not American, purposes. Hence their ef- 
fects were degrading: 


The system of war served here to inflame and embitter the minds 
of men, to keep them unacquainted with the arts, and sciences, to 
retard the population, and prevent the settlement of the country; 
and to keep the colonies in a hurtful and disgraceful dependence on 
and subjection to European kings and nations. And it was not till 
they rejected this degrading submission and dependence, that they 
arose to their proper rank and station among the nations and pow- 
ers of the world.® 


Since Vermont had engaged in the Revolutionary War for 
only the first years (1775-1777), the portion of the history treat- 
ing that subject is shorter than the other major sections. Wil- 
liams seized the opportunity, however, to show that the Revo- 
lution was inevitable, that two ways of life had been fostered 
from the beginning: one by an unnatural European society, 
and the other by a native, natural American society. The first 
tended inevitably to tyranny, the second led always to freedom. 


Freedom, for a century and an half, had been the constant product 
and effect, of the state of society in the British colonies. . . .7 


At first the Americans had reacted automatically against the 
impositions of the British. When actual war broke out, they 
became intelligent partisans of freedom. Then they learned 

5 History of Vermont, 1, 250. 

6 History of Vermont, 1, 471. 

7 History of Vermont, 1, 431. 
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the significance of their society by waging war in its defence. 


At that period, every thing in America seemed to operate to pro- 
mote political knowledge. The principles of civil liberty, which 
were but imperfectly considered in the writings of Locke, Sidney, 
and Montesquieu, occurred every moment to the views and feel- 
ings of the whole body of the people: Instead of being any longer 
barely the discoveries of a few enlightened philosophers, they be- 
came the prevailing sentiments of the whole body of American cit- 
izens: And from that period until now, they have been constantly 
operating to produce a more natural form of government, a more 
perfect system of freedom, and a more flourishing state of society 
in America, than ever had been known before, among all the asso- 
ciations of men.* 


The climax of the History is the six-chapter section devoted 
to an analysis of what Williams termed the “‘state of society.” 
He sought to show that not only was the American society suc- 
cessful because it was based upon natural political principles, 
but also that other nations could enjoy the benefits derived 
from returning to those universal principles. The study of such 
a natural society as that of America, Williams thought, was a 
practical science of the highest significance. 


... the same state of society will produce the same forms of govern- 
ment, the same manners, customs, habits, and pursuits, among dif- 
ferent nations, in whatever part of the earth they may reside. . . . 
To ascertain what there is thus peculiar and distinguishing in the 
state of society in the Federal Union, to explain the causes which 
have led to this state, to mark its effect upon human happiness, and 
to deduce improvement from the whole, are the most important ob- 
jects which civil history can contemplate in America: And they are 
objects, every where more useful to men, than any refinements, 
distinctions, or discoveries, merely speculative.® 


Perhaps the most important of the “natural” principles, 
according to Williams, is the interdependence of the economic 
and political systems. He believed that agriculture and repub- 


8 History of Vermont, ur, 266-267. 
® History of Vermont, 1, 10. 
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licanism supported each other. In the first place, agriculture 
created wealth, unlike commerce which, like other theorists of 
the eighteenth century, Williams regarded as mere distribu- 
tion of wealth. In addition, agriculture promoted the political 
well-being of the nation, since it isolated the population from 
the corrupting influences of a state founded upon commerce. 
Williams believed that a republic is always formed by the yeo- 
manry when they are the dominant class; that they are its chief 
support because the republic is the means by which they main- 
tain their liberty. Thus the American government, a republic, 
is strong both in its economic base and in its political consti- 
tution. 


At least I believe we may venture to say the American system of ag- 
riculture and republicanism, have such an affinity to each other, 
that they will both flourish or decline together; and that any essen- 
tial alteration in the state, form, or manner of carrying on the one, 
would essentially affect the state and form of the other.’° 


The influence of natural principles upon the lives of Amer- 
icans is easily perceptible in their education, their customs, 
and their attributes of personality. Their education is wholly 
practical and is thus free from the faults of a more sophisti- 
cated education. 


In the plain common good sense, promoted by the one [i. e. practi- 
cal education], virtue, utility, freedom, and public happiness, have 
their foundations. In the useless speculations produced by the other 
li. e. education in mere theory], common sense is lost, folly becomes 
refined, and the useful branches of knowledge are darkened, and 
forgot." 


Trained to labor and persuaded of the values of virtuous con- 
duct, the people were easily led into good social practices. 
They married early, for example, and gave themselves and the 
state the advantages of their propagation of the race. In Amer- 
ica marriage was respected more highly than in the old world 
10 History of Vermont, 11, 339. 
11 History of Vermont, t, 371. 
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where less fundamental, natural considerations than affection, 
virtue, and happiness governed the establishment of families, 
for in America “the state of society coincides with the laws of 
nature.”"* The people were also enterprising, for since every 
man conceived himself equal to every other, except in differ- 
ences in abilities, he was not prevented by deference to arti- 
ficial distinctions of rank and privilege from obtaining all that 
he desired. The American’s desire to acquire wealth caused 
him to economize, which prevented in America that “bad” 
state of society in Europe where the “management, operations, 
and balance of vices” is the basis of the economic system. No 
such Mandevillian economics obtained in America, for lux- 
ury was happily out of reach and the nation could not there- 
fore depend on it for its prosperity. “Activity, industry, and 
economy, will prevent . . . such effects from taking place, in any 
of the new states of America.””* 

Williams observed the same dependence upon natural prin- 
ciple in the conduct of religious life in America. Men are per- 
mitted to worship in conformity to their natural impulse to 
pay homage to their Creator. The only function of the state is 
to ensure that the citizens are free to worship. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


What then has society to do in matters of religion, but simply to 
follow the laws of nature: To adopt them, and no other; and to 
leave to every man a full and perfect liberty to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience, in all his transactions with his Maker?** 


“The American System of Government,” as Williams called 
it, he regarded as also depending upon a natural principle, for 
it was designed to meet the needs of the people. The European 
system of government failed in America despite Britain’s ef- 
forts to force Americans to sustain it. The American system 
was successful because the people created it to serve them. 


. . . it is a system that has no where been suffered to prevail but in 


12 History of Vermont, 1, 372. 
18 History of Vermont, u, 378. 
14 History of Vermont, u, 382. 
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America, and what the people were naturally led to by the situa- 
tion in which providence had placed them . . . it was derived from 
nature and reason. . . .1® 


Because the American government was designed to be useful, 
it would permit progress in all of the social life of the citizens. 
This attribute, Williams implied, was the most important, for 
the country would develop as the minds and moral capacities 
of the people developed. 


Built upon the rational social nature of man, the American gov- 
ernment expects to find its surest support, and greatest duration, in 
the gradual improvement, in the increasing knowledge, virtue, and 
freedom of the human race.'* 


Williams pointed to proofs of the soundness of the American 
government in the nation’s prosperity and in the incredible 
increase of population." 

The topic of the last chapter is freedom, the end to which 
Americans dedicated their individual and social lives. Here 
Williams took occasion to summarize the lessons he had sought 
to teach. The American society, he repeated, rested upon nat- 
ural laws, and the theory of government and of every other in- 
stitution of society rested upon direct experiences of the opera- 
tions of nature. Therefore the social structure of America must 
be maintained if Americans expect to preserve their freedom. 
Only in such a new Eden as the New World could part at least 
of the human race exploit their heritage of freedom and realize 
the potentialities they possessed. 

Such a “natural” history as this is interesting and valuable 
for several reasons. It is an example of the interpretation of 
the growth of society that we are more familiar with in the po- 
litical documents than in the historical writing of the period. 
Wecan recognize in it a logical extension of the generalizations 
of such students of politics as Paine and Jefferson. The natural 

15 History of Vermont, U1, 393. 

16 History of Vermont, U1, 393. 

17 History of Vermont, 1, 424-425. 
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principles of the political manifestoes are given a historical 
justification by Williams’ interpretation of the life of the in- 
fant state and nation. The idea of progress implicit in the his- 
tory is presented by Williams in terms of an actual progress 
observable in the affairs of the United States. And the links be- 
tween science and history that are visible in Williams’ use of 
geography, social statistics, anthropology, biology, and botany 
reveal to us in what important respects our own century is in- 
debted to the development of eighteenth-century ideas and 
techniques. The “natural’’ history developed by Williams was 
a forecast of our modern tendency to support presuppositions 
by an objective technique. The Natural and Civil History of 
Vermont thus deserves serious consideration in any survey of 
the ideas which have contributed to the philosophy of life in 
America. 
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THE RUNIC INSCRIPTION ON NO MAN’S LAND 


VILHELM MARSTRAND 
with Foreword by Dorcas Delabarre Crary 


OR many years inscribed rocks and stones on the New England 

coast have been a source of popular conjecture, and have been 
the subject of numerous accounts and diversified interpretations. 
One of these is the stone on No Man’s Land, three miles south of 
Martha’s Vineyard. It was discovered in 1926 by the owner of the 
island, Joshua Crane, and has since been the subject of two con- 
troversial papers—one by E. B. Delabarre, published in the New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY in 1935, and one by Hjalmar P. Holand pub- 
lished in the same magazine in 1944—as well as being described in 
several books. The following account is an attempt to correlate 
and interpret the material contained in these two papers. It is a 
clear and concise presentation and one which leaves little room 
for doubt about the time of the inscription. 





The rock on No Man’s Land is a boulder with the name liif 
iriksson and the following characters: M I (probably 1001) and 
> {ill Wt | Ul, most likely to be read the 4th of March 1913 (or 
perhaps April 3rd, 1913), found on the southerly beach of the is- 
land. 

It is a glacial boulder of a light grey contact phase of granite 
or gneiss intruding and altering some dark-colored, medium basic 
schist like greenstone, considerably contorted and intruded with 
quartz veins along and across the shear planes. It is about 1.5 by 
1.0 by 1.5 meters and weighs approximately four tons. On the 45° 
south slope of one of the foliation planes is carved an inscription 
with runes—about 5-10 cm. long—intermingled with Latin letters 
and numerals, in four lines of varying lengths (about 57, 13, 47, 
and 13 cm. respectively), all symmetrically placed in relation to an 
imaginary mid-line. 

1See “The Runic Rock on No Man’s Land, Massachusetts,” vit, 365-377 


(September, 1935); and “The Runic Inscription on No Man’s Land,” xvu, 56- 
70 (March, 1944). 
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The following runic characters are found upon the rock: 


Runes Pr. PPR chit ..-f. 
Valueof Runes 4% por, yucas realy 


In addition there are found the Latin M for 1000 and I for 1. The 
last character is found once after the Latin M and 11 times after 
the rune P, separated into groups of 4, 3, 1, and 3 strokes. The 
total number of characters are 12 runes in the first line; 2 Latin 
letters or numerals in the second; 8 runes, of which seven in two 
groups are numerals, in the third line; and 4 numerals in two 
groups in the fourth line; 13 runes and 13 numerals in six groups 
or 26 characters in all. 

The island of No Man’s Land was first mentioned in 1602 by 
Gosnold. He found large forests in the middle of the island and 
so many wild vines growing there that he called the island Martha’s 
Vineyard. His mate, John M. Brereton, writes that they found: 


“such an incredible store of vines, as well in the woody part of the 
island where they run up on every tree as in the outward parts 
where we could not go for treading upon them.” 


The name, “Martha’s Vineyard,” was later transferred to a larg- 
er island about seven kilometers to the north, presumably after 
the forests were cut down. The island is now free of trees, desolate, 
and inhabited only by a few fishermen. Unlike the larger island, 
it has no safe harbors. The Atlantic beats so violently against its 
boulder-covered southerly beach that it is retiring with an average 
recession of 0.3 meters per year at least. 

The island is supposed to owe its present name to an early In- 
dian sachem or chief named Tequenoman who formerly owned 
the island. If this is right, then the present mode of spelling it “No 
Man’s Land” must have been influenced by the desolate aspect of 
the island. Mrs. Annie M. Wood, the wife of C. E. Wood who was 
caretaker of the island after Joshua Crane of Boston took it over, 
has written a pleasant little book about the island and emphasized 
its inaccessibility. She wrote in 1931: 


“Since the island became a private property in 1916, no trespass- 
ers have been permitted and there have been few visitors. Before 
that time it was the home of a few fishermen. . . . At no point off 
the island could a boat ride safely at anchor, and there were times 
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when for weeks at a stretch, it was impossible to make a landing. 
The fishermen were obliged to haul their boats ashore each night. 
Every boat had its own ladder which extended down to low water 
mark. Up these the boats were skidded to safety with the help of a 
yoke of oxen.” 


During a visit to the island in 1926, Joshua Crane found the in- 
scribed boulder on the beach. Its inscription attracted much atten- 
tion. Edward F. Gray of Boston, who at that time was writing about 
the Norse discovery of America, had his attention drawn to it by 
Mr. Crane. Gray had come to the conclusion that Leif Eriksson’s 
first camp was at Menemsha Pond on the north side of the neigh- 
boring island, Martha’s Vineyard, and became greatly impressed 
by the discovery of a runic inscription so near the supposed site 
of the headquarters of the explorers. He sent photographs of the 
stone to a number of experts in the Scandinavian countries and 
published the inscription in 1930. In 1931 the inscription was also 
published by C. E. Wood in a chapter of the book by his wife. 

Many objections were raised as to the authenticity of the in- 
scription with the result that the geologist, Charles W. Brown, 
and the historian, Edmund B. Delabarre, at the request of Joshua 
Crane, undertook an examination of the inscription. They both 
visited the island in 1931, and Delabarre alone in 1932. In 1935 
Delabarre published his own and Brown's observations. The geo- 
logical observations are here of especial interest. According to them 
it must be considered most unlikely that the inscription should 
have been made before the year 1900. Brown adds that the inscrip- 
tion hardly could have been preserved for more than half a cen- 
tury on the exposed beach. 

The inscription was made with chisel and hammer, and experi- 
ments have shown that lines of the same total length, namely about 
330 cm., could be made in about 34 to 234 hours according to the 
hardness of the granite and the experience of the man who carved 
them, so that they could have been made without any difficulty 
during a single period of low tide. 

Delabarre went through all the arguments formerly brought 
against an earlier dating, quite from 1000 to 1620, ending up by 
joining Brown’s conclusion in the following words: 


2 No Man’s Land: Isle of Romance (New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1931). 
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“All the evidence obtainable, however, makes a date earlier than 
1837 improbable to the highest degree. The inscription on this 
rock on No Man’s Land was cut almost certainly at some time with- 
in the twentieth century.”* 


In 1944 Holand resumed the question. He joined Delabarre in 
excluding a date of the period of the known Vinland passages. He 
found it unlikely that it had been made on the beach in honor of 
Leif. In such a case the modern man would have chosen the much 
larger “Whale Rock”— about 7.5 by 3.6 by 4.5 meters and weighing 
about 400 tons—close by. He found it, after all, more likely to as- 
sume that the inscription had been made in the fourteenth century 
by a Greenlander. 

Holand is right in assuming that Roman numerals might have 
been used in an inscription of that time, and that the runic figures 
are in accordance with the use of runes of that period, even if it is 
strange that in such a case “is used instead of '. But his argument 
that the end of the present inscription, according to Moltke’s pub- 
lications, is just as incomprehensible as the plurality of the Green- 
land inscriptions, is of no value. It is possible to find sense in about 
all of the Greenland inscriptions, and it is also possible to interpret 
the end of the present inscription in a very simple way as shown in 
the following. 

His assumption implies that the inscription must have been 
carved when the boulder was upon the cliffs. The surface of the 
cliffs is about seven meters above mid-water level, and if the in- 
scription was made in the fourteenth century, the boulder must 
have been at least 200 meters from the bank, as this, on the average, 
retires about 0.3 meters a year. Furthermore, “Whale Rock” seems 
to have been upon the cliffs in recent times and known as the “Hay- 
stack Rock” which fell down on the beach sometime between 1865, 
and 1870. If this is not so, then the “Whale Rock” must have been 
imbedded in the cliffs. It can have been on the beach only one 
hundred years, or at the very most two hundred. 

The boulder with the runic inscription was, in 1927, about 0.3 
meters from “Whale Rock,” and in 1931 close to it but deeper im- 
bedded in the beach. During a gale in 1938, it was washed into 
the sea, and thus it confirms the statement of Charles W. Brown so 


8 E. B. Delabarre, “The Runic Rock on No Man’s Land, Massachusetts,” 
New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vill, 377 (September, 1935). 
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strongly that there can be no serious doubt as to his conclusion that 
the inscription was carved after 1900, and probably several years 
after. 

The first line of the inscription reads: liif iriksson. In it one meets 
several paleographic difficulties which cannot be reconciled with 
the practice at the beginning of the eleventh century. In both 
names one has a diphthong which may be spelled ai, ei, and even- 
tually i only. A spelling ii is without known example. Thus also 
the diphthong is spelled differently in leifr and in eiriksson. One 
expects the final nominative r in leifr, but there are known exam- 
ples of its absence. The spelling ss is not normal, a single s is pre- 
ferred, and in Norse inscriptions, as a rule, written !, not \|. 

The second line, M I, gives as much trouble. It can hardly mean 
anything but 1001. Such a dating was possible at the earliest in the 
fourteenth century. Furthermore, the year is incorrectly used for 
1003, if using the usual chronology, which, on account of a slip of 
ten years, is incorrectly used for 1013. This is, of course, of no im- 
portance if the inscription is from the fourteenth century as nei- 
ther the year 1013 nor 1003 can be reckoned to have been known 
at that time. 1003 was first mentioned in the famous book by C. C. 
Rafn published in 1837.‘ 


As to the third and fourth lines, > |jj|| ||| and | |||, which have 
been considered illegible, it may be said that it is most unlikely 
that all these runes were carved without side staves. They are, fur- 
thermore, so clearly divided into groups that the inscription might 
be read: > 43 13 which it is natural to interpret the gth of March 
1913. Finally, take the > as a nucleus to the interpretation and af- 
ter American custom read the following numbers as April 3rd, 
1913. Both datings are in accordance with the above-mentioned 
limits, namely younger than 1900 and older than 1926. Further- 
more, it explains well the paleographic difficulties, because the 
Encyclopedia Americana in 1904 published a runic alphabet where 
both i and e are rendered |, s 4, etc. A man who wished to render 
the name “Leif Eriksson” in runes and was not familiar with the 
use of runes might think that he could transcribe the name char- 
acter by character and would then have it written as the inscription 
has it. 


4C. C. Rafn, Antiquitates Americana (Copenhagen, 1837). 
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The Scandinavian sailings to America were not known until 
C. C. Rafn’s book about this subject was published in 1837. Since 
then many Americans have taken great pleasure in finding traces 
of them. 

It is possible that a visitor on the island at the time of low tide 
shortened the time and kept his limbs and mind warm by carving 
Leif Eriksson's name on a boulder on the beach. He chose the small 
stone because it was easier to cut in and because the carving was 
just a joke for him. Forgery is quite out of the question since he 
dated the inscription as of his own time. 

It would be of some interest to know if the weather might have 
permitted a landing on the southerly beach of No Man’s Land on 
the above named dates. By the courtesy of Mrs. Dorcas Delabarre 
Crary and the Weather Bureau of New Bedford about 25 miles 
from No Man’s Land, of Mr. H. R. Holand and the Weather Bu- 
reau of Nantucket, and of Mr. William B. Phelan and of Mr. J. W. 
Decker, both from the Weather Bureau at Block Island, Rhode Is- 
land, I am enabled to point out that a landing was possible on both 
days. 

The tide at Buzzard’s Bay, Cape Cod canal entrance, about 35, 
miles from No Man’s Land was low: 


March 4, 1913 10:00 A.M. 
April 3, 1913 11:18 A.M. 
The temperature at Block Island was: 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM MEAN NORMAL 

March 4, 1913 36 40 38 33 F 
2 4 3 05 6«6C 
April 3, 1913 42 46 44 40 F 
6 8 7 4 C 


The hourly wind direction and velocity at Block Island was: 
45 56 67 7-8 89 g-10 10-11 11-12 12-1 1-2 2-8 
March4 N N N NE NE NE NE E E SE SE 


Blt Be FP ve DIRE AG B 9 «6800 17S 
Aprils W WWW #W SE CE E EEE 
Bt ge ogee ys 9 11 13 16 16 16 
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Mr. William B. Phelan is of the opinion that it was possible to 
land on both days. The wind was not of sufficient force to have 
caused too great a sea and had not been blowing long enough from 
an easterly direction to have caused any swell. 

Mr. J. W. Decker estimates that a sailboat would have taken 
about 7 hours on March 4 and about 10 hours on April 3 to sail the 
distance of about 35 miles from Edgartown, and about 10 hours 
and 15, hours respectively to sail the distance of about 50 miles from 
Vineyard Haven. 

An ordinary motorboat would need a much shorter time, and 
thus it is possible that the man who carved the inscription left Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard in a motorboat in the early morning of one of the 
said dates. The temperature was over mean but so low that he could 
not have waited on the shore one or two hours without doing some- 
thing to keep himself warm. 

The inscription was somewhat weak when it was found in 1926, 
but after all the evidence given in 1926 and 1935, there can be no 
doubt as to any of the characters applied. The inscription can con- 
sequently be given: 


liif iriksson Leif Eriksson 
M I 1001 
vl Ul the 4th March 
1 ill 1913 


The name is misspelled but is in accordance with the runic al- 
phabet published in 1904 in the Encyclopedia Americana. The 
year is incorrect but is a suggestion on the basis that Leif discov- 
ered Vinland a year—or a few years—after the death of Olaf Trygg- 
vason, which, since 1123, has been believed to have been in the 
year 1000 instead of 1010. The dating of the inscription explains 
well the misspelling of the name and the form of the runes applied. 

Most runic inscriptions are governed by special numeral rules. 
There is not the slightest trace of the commonly used system in 
this inscription, quite contrary to the Greenland inscriptions 
which, in the fourteenth century, were very strongly governed by 
these rules. This leads to the interpretation that the inscription is 
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a joke of a young man who was on the beach of No Man’s Land one 
cold day waiting for spring tide or for his mates. By giving the date 
of the carving he has evaded every idea of forgery. He cannot help, 
at any rate, that his dating of the inscription was not understood 
by the people who dealt with it. 

People who do not notice the end of the inscription but think 
that the visible strokes are only remains of an unfinished and in- 
decipherable inscription, ought to find out what other ending 
might have been thinkable. It seems to me that no other ending is 
possible after a beginning so full of misspellings and characters and 
wrong in relation to the due time of the discovery of Vinland. In 
any case it is improbable in the highest degree. 


WHITTIER CALLS ON GEORGE W. CABLE 


ARLIN TURNER 


HILE George W. Cable was in Boston in late November and 

early December, 1883, to give three readings from his own 
writings in the new Chickering Hall, he met what was to him an 
astonishing group of literary celebrities and was hardly prepared 
for the deference they showed him. Since these were among Cable’s 
first public readings and were in a sense experimental, intended to 
show what success he might expect in an extended reading tour, 
his friends in Boston, among them William Dean Howells and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, were resolved that he should have a good 
audience and good press notices. His readings were endorsed in 
the newspapers by Howells, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others; 
he was invited to receptions for Matthew Arnold and Lawrence 
Barrett; and on November 27 nearly a hundred guests attended a 
reception given by Howells in his honor—fully four-fifths of them 
notables, Cable wrote his wife.* 

Among those who visited Cable at his room in the Adams House 
was John Greenleaf Whittier, who called on November 26, the 
day of his first reading. This meeting quite naturally delighted 
Cable, but it became also the cause of embarrassment, for the visit 


1L. L. C. Biklé, George W. Cable: His Life and Letters (New York, 1928), 110- 
112. 
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took place in the presence of a reporter who had come to interview 
Cable for the Boston Herald. As it turned out, Whittier could read 
in the newspaper two days later what he had said in the course of 
his social call. 

The interviewer, named Warren, was so elated at his good for- 
tune that he extended his report to nearly two columns in the 
Herald of November 28. It was a pleasure, he wrote, “to record so 
sincere and gentle, not to say feeling, a tribute as that which that 
sturdy figure of our New England literary life, our dear old Quak- 
er poet, paid to the southern novelist in this early morning call.” 
In a similar vein Warren noted that the table was littered with in- 
vitations and cards “bearing names familiar as household words, 
and with other tokens that the literary and social worlds of modern 
Athens were summoning the visitor from New Orleans to figure in 
their most approved rites.” Then he proceeded to report in full 
the conversation which took place, while he himself remained, so 
he said, modestly retired into a convenient shadow: 


“I am glad to see thee, friend,” Mr. Whittier had said, as he 
strode into the room and stretched out his hand. “I have read all 
thy stories, and I like them very much. Thee hast found an untrod- 
den field of romance in New Orleans, and I think thee the writer 
whom we have so long waited to see come up in the South. I did 
not expect to find so young a man as thee. But why did we not hear 
of thee before?” 

“Circumstances were against me,” responded Mr. Cable. “I had 
to go out into the world at a very early age. I had a widowed moth- 
er and sisters to support, and a boy can hardly maintain a family 
with his pen. But I have at last launched into a literary life and am 
trying to do what I can in pursuance of my favorite plans.” 

“Thee hast done a great deal in a short time, then. If thee can do 
as well in the future as thee hast done in the past, thee should be 
satisfied. The publishers will be always after thee now, and urge 
thee to write continually.” 

“They have already tried to force me,” said Mr. Cable, “but I 
refuse to listen to their demands. I do not believe in forcing the 
growth of the young tree.” 

“Very good. Too many writers have exhausted themselves in the 
first flush of success. It is better to go slowly. Do thee belong in New 
Orleans, and has thy life been mainly there?” 


In reply to this question, Cable gave his two listeners “an en- 
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gaging chapter of biography.” He recited the chief facts of his life 
and spoke of the stories he first published in Scribner’s Monthly 
and later collected into Old Creole Days, as well as his longer works, 
The Grandissimes, Madame Delphine and Dr. Sevier, a novel 
then issuing serially in The Century Magazine. He spoke also of 
his methods of writing and of the work he bad in progress, with a 
degree of emphasis on his efforts for social improvement which was 
perhaps less a conscious attempt to please his caller than an un- 
studied hint of the zeal for reform he was to show in the next ten 
years.* The interviewer spent two hours with Cable, and Whittier 
seems to have been present much of the time. “Mr. Whittier had 
listened,” Warren wrote, “with an attention and evident interest 
which must have been as gladdening to his host as it was to the writ- 
er, and his last words as he rose for his leave-taking were genial to 
the last: ‘I am glad to have met thee, friend. I wish to see thee 
again. Thee must come to my home at Danvers; thee shall be very 
welcome. Do not fail me.’” 

Warren was able to report also Cable’s admiration for the Quak- 
er poet, for he learned that Whittier’s portrait had hung in Cable’s 
home for twenty years and that the reading of Whittier’s poems 
was “among the most dearly cherished of his boyhood’s recollec- 
tions.” And when the poet had departed, Cable remarked to War- 
ren, “Mr. Whittier’s visit was a compliment as memorable as it 
was unexpected; as genuine as it was unaffected, and I shall treas- 
ure it as one of the most delightful of my memories.” 

Cable was at first pleased with the interviewer as well as the cali- 
er. In a letter to his wife he spoke of Warren as “ a very attractive” 
young man, and of Whittier he said, “No wonder I thought he 
was a sweet old man.”* But when he read the interview two days 
later, he hastened to write Whittier, presumably—for I have not 
seen the letter—to regret that he had unintentionally had a part in 


2 The accuracy of these biographical matters in Warren’s report argues for 
his dependability in recording the remainder of the conversation. In a letter to 
his wife written later in the day of the visit, Cable quoted Whittier as saying: 
“I've read all thy writings. I've read every line thee ever wrote, and I knew thee 
would be a great writer as soon as I saw thy first productions.” (Biklé, 111.) The 
differences between the language here and that quoted above from the newspa- 
per may be due, of course, as much to Cable as to Warren. 


8 Biklé, 111. 
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betraying his guest. Whittier’s reply, hitherto unpublished, was 
enough, surely, to set Cable at ease: 
Oak Knoll 
Danvers 

Dear Friend, 11 Mo 2g 1883 

These wretched interviewers are everywhere, I believe. I suspect 
any stranger I meet. I don’t like capital punishment, but to make 
their craft a state prison offense, might be well. 

Don’t let the matter trouble thee. I have not seen the Herald and 
do not wish to see it. 


Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing thee here before thy de- 
parture? 


With every good wish, & admiration I am thy frd 
John G Whittier* 

This was only the first of many occasions which brought the two 
men together, “the one representing years and years of the best of 
Boston's literary history,” as Warren put it, “and the other the 
latest and best development of the literature of the South, or, to 
speak more correctly, the dawn of a literature in the South.” Cable 
returned many times to give readings or to lecture in Boston, where 
he found his most appreciative audiences, and he read also at Dan- 
vers. In fact, these first readings were so successful that he was in- 
vited back to Boston for two more appearances the following week.* 
In Boston again to read early in April, 1884, he proposed to accept 
the invitation for a visit at Oak Knoll and had Whittier’s renewed 
invitation by telegram.* At other times Cable was entertained in 
the home of Whittier’s close friend William Claflin, former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. In the spring of 1885, Claflin gave a recep- 
tion for Cable,’ and the following year when Whittier and Cable 


* This letter is in the George W. Cable Collection at the Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library, Tulane University, and is printed here with the permission 
of the Librarian, Dr. Garland Taylor. 

5 These first readings prompted the Boston newspapers—the Transcript, the 
Advertiser, and the Globe, as well as the Herald—to extravagant praise of Cable's 
performance and also his writings themselves. One reporter said the readings 
were “simply ovations” and added that Matthew Arnold, who had appeared in 
Boston recently, had not been “received with such exclusively distinguished at- 
tention.” (Lilian Whiting’s column from Boston printed in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, December 16, 1883.) 

* This telegram, dated April 1, 1884, is in the Howard-Tilton Memorial Li- 
brary. 

7 See J. B. Pond to Cable, March 24 and April 6, 1885, in the Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library. 
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were both guests of Claflin’s, their conversation turned to John 
Woolman, a subject delightful to both.* At this time or some oth- 
er Whittier gave his friend a copy of Woolman’s Journal in the 
edition which he had published with an introduction in 1871. In 
a tribute to the poet on his eightieth birthday which Cable wrote 
for the Boston Daily Advertiser of December 17, 1887, he men- 
tioned this presentation copy and used the occasion to honor Wool- 
man as well as Whittier. 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM OF WHITTIER 
JOSEPH DOYLE 


OHN Greenleaf Whittier was a friend of Mrs. H. B. Claflin, 

wife of the governor of Massachusetts (1869-1871). In 1873 Mrs. 
Kimball helped to conduct a Y.W.C.A. fair, and Whittier gave 
her a copy of the new Osgood one-volume edition" of his poems to 
sell there. On the fly-leaf he autographed it under the following 
verses: 

Not for the doubtful rhyme within, 
Nor outside gold, 


Stranger or friend, I warn thee well, 
Should this be sold. 


But freely, for the sake of such 
As homeless be, 
Give thrice its worth, & it shall prove 
Cheap unto thee. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER 
Aimsbury 


12% Mo. 10 1873 


On the left-hand fly-leaf Whittier wrote “Will dear Mrs. Claf- 
lin let this have a place among her autographs for the benefit of 
the Fair & oblige her friend 

J.G.W.” 


Another note on the left-hand fly-leaf explains that the volume 
was sold to George Kimball on December 12, 1873, at the Fair, but 
does not say where the Fair was held. George Kimball was a Boston 


8 See Biklé, 148-149. 
1 The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1873). 
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merchant, who lived in Newtonville, Massachusetts. The book is 
now in the library of L. V. Pulsifer, Esq., of Mountainville, Orange 
County, New York, a collateral descendant of Mrs. Kimball. 

Whittier’s note is pasted into the volume. It is therefore possible 
that it was a covering note, pasted in later by the Fair committee or 
by the purchaser. 


























COMMUNICATION 





Chester, Connecticut, 
January 11, 1949. 
Herbert Brown, Esq. 
THe New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 
I have just read with keen interest Mr. Morgan’s “Thomas 
Hutchinson and the Stamp Act” in your December number. 
Luckily I had a photostat made some years ago of the Hutchin- 
son essay, before it was torn. Professor Morgan’s guesses are, on the 
whole, extremely shrewd; but there are a few misses. The essay is 
so important that you may wish to set the record straight by pub- 
lishing the following changes in reading: 
page 481, line 19—Delete: “[ ] Now” 
Insert: “if I allow” 
page 481, line 21—Delete: “su [ ] asem” 
Insert: “small reason” 
page 481, line 25—Delete: “sub[mit] to” 
Insert: “submit it to” 
page 490, line 23—Delete: “[received?]” 
Insert: “had” 
page 490, line 25—Delete: “[fight?]” 
Insert: “hunt” 
Sincerely yours, 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 
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The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti. By G. Louis Joughin and Ed- 
mund M. Morgan. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1948. Pp. 598. $6.00.) 


In the last two decades the boisterous propaganda for Sacco and 
Vanzetti has dwindled. Memorial mass meetings are negligible; 
Buenos Aires is no longer troubled by councilmen trying to change 
the name of New York Street to Sacco Street, and United States 
Street to Vanzetti Street; Mexicans no longer tie up Tampico traf- 
fic demonstrating before the American consulate against “Yankee 
imperialism”; and labor leaders do not send telegrams to Alvan T. 
Fuller inveighing against the “master class of this country” and its 
“murder of two innocent workers.” But these facts should not be 
misconstrued as evidence that the broad and basic principles at is- 
sue in the Sacco-Vanzetti affair are not at issue now. In December, 
1946, President Truman felt obliged to appoint a special commit- 
tee to investigate the conspicuous failure of the democratic con- 
science in the United States. In its report the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights stated: ““T'wice before in American history the 
nation has found it necessary to review the state of its civil rights. 
... It is our profound conviction that we have come to a time for 
a third re-examination of the situation, and a sustained drive 
ahead.” The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti is an admirable earnest 
of the re-examination for which the committee hoped. 

Properly enough this book is introduced by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Sr., Professor of History at Harvard. Long and consistently 
aware of the social lesson to be learned from the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, Professor Schlesinger indicates to the public that the Gutzon 
Borglum memorial, symbolizing the distinction between archaic 
law and civilized justice, will be presented again and again to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts until acceptance some day marks 
that first step to humane government which is recognition of its 
fallibility. 
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Part One of the book is the work of Professor Morgan of the Har- 
vard Law School. To a reviewer who is not trained in the law but 
has waded through most of the legal documents and commentary 
connected with the case, Professor Morgan’s study seems monumen- 
tal for the poise, clarity, and succinctness with which it develops 
for laymen the significance of incredibly slippery and tangled is- 
sues of jurisprudence. Such a feat of disciplined intelligence gives 
more than ordinary authoritativeness to Professor Morgan’s rec- 
ommendations for improving the justice meted out in American 
courts under the adversary system of litigation by which Sacco and 
Vanzetti were mistried. It is to be hoped that his recommendations 
will not get him so widely accused today of assaulting the infalli- 
bility of constituted authority as they would have twenty years ago. 
There must be more people now to whom the myth of infallibility 
seems properly suspect if only as a result of one reform, twelve 
years after Sacco and Vanzetti were electrocuted, which removed 
the legal barrier that stood between them and appellate justice. It 
is to be hoped, also, since further reform must come largely through 
the legislative process, that those who elect legislatures will read, 
and wisely, the legal legacy of this case. 

No less important than the legal legacy, and inseparable from it, 
is the social legacy, which receives penetrating and judicious treat- 
ment by Professor Joughin, of The New School for Social Re- 
search. Here again is disciplined handling of elusive and inflam- 
matory material, the only kind of handling which can hope to ap- 
praise society of the disease of self-ignorance that made failures 
of men who might have succeeded, and can still do so. Evidence 
is scrupulously presented to show the inability of Palmer, Cool- 
idge, and Fuller to distinguish between men whom they feared or 
disliked and lawbreakers. In this connection mention is made of 
one speech by Fuller before he was governor; but there is no men- 
tion of a more revealing one in which, as governor, he recommend 
ed to the state legislature the “upraised, avenging arm of the law.” 
Especially clear in the second of these speeches is Fuller’s ethical 
failure to realize that the concept of law as an instrument of ven- 
geance is a monstrosity in an enlightened society. It was a man with 
this terrifying misconception who had the final word on two Ital- 
ian anarchists. 
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But nowhere is the ambush of self-ignorance better exemplified 
than in the Report of the Advisory Committee, which has been only 
partially analyzed, and then by John Dewey in The New Republic 
years ago. At the very beginning of their Report the Committee 
convict themselves. They explain that the privacy of their hear- 
ings was designed at the outset to protect from publicity those wit- 
nesses disliking “notoriety and criticism by partisans” and the 
“propaganda by adherents of the Defense Committee to which nei- 
ther the courts nor the prosecuting officers could properly reply in 
the public press.” These could be no other than the state’s witness- 
es, considered to be “the persons most able to throw light upon the 
murder,” and admittedly so considered before the hearings had 
even begun! After its probing analysis of the legal records of the 
case, the book might logically have dissected this damning extra- 
legal document submitted by two college presidents and a judge of 
probate. These men had high-grade intellects. If they had known 
what they were doing they would hardly have been stupid enough 
to leave such an admission of it for posterity. It is the tragic inad- 
vertence with which they openly record their initial prejudice that 
shows the subtlety and latency of the disease from which they and 
others suffered. 

The section of the book dealing with the literature that grew out 
of the case is esthetically honest. The novels by De Voto and Sin- 
clair, Anderson’s V/interset, and that fine passage of Dos Passos in 
U. S. A. represent the real legacy to literature. Professor Joughin’s 
notion that the numerous sonnets do not succeed artistically be- 
cause fourteen lines are not enough to carry the burden of so im- 
mense an affair is questionable in the face of two very great sonnets 
on affairs just as immense, one by Milton ona massacre in Piedmont 
and one by Wordsworth on Toussaint L‘Ouverture. Questionable 
also is the significance squeezed from the fact that all artists who 
have come to Professor Joughin’s attention have been on the side of 
the defendants. An artist as artist is on the side of whatever can be 
adapted to the tensions and forms of his art. Sacco and Vanzetti 
were “naturals” as protagonists in a tragic drama. Of the other 
main figures, Thayer was too scurrilous, Lowell too priggish, Fuller 
too commonplace, Katzmann too shifty, Grant and Stratton too 
paltry, and Society and the State too abstract to be made either pro- 
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tagonists or tragic. There could have been a number of artists who 
as individuals were on the side of this group, but as artists found 
little in it for art. 

So far as other than literary writing goes, the cases of men like 
Heywood Broun and H. G. Wells are well noted because they show 
the existence in this country of an indirect censorship by private in- 
terests dominating channels of communication. The reader won- 
ders whether H. A. Yeomans’ Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 1856-1943 
(1948), which is silent on the unflattering aspects of Lowell's part 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti affair, could be another case in point. 

The chief contribution of the portion of the book dealing with 
literature lies in introducing the final section where human beings 
hold the stage. As the artists knew and the authors of the present 
book realize, persons should not be ignored for issues. Issues get 
their importance from men. In the strenuous intellectual exercise 
of arguing a society based on ethical concepts it has been too often 
forgotten that the ethical society is conceivable only in terms of che 
man who will live and die in it, as Sacco and Vanzetti did. 

Taken as a whole, the legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti—legal, inis- 
torical, literary, and human—is one of conflict, as Professor Jou- 
ghin calls it. But it is more. At the core of the conflict is a lesson 
which each citizen of a democracy must get by heart. This lesson is 
simply that men may be jeopardized because a state of mind can 
prevail which is not keen enough on human rights to be anxious 
about them in every case. As a result of such a state of mind people 
are often careless with the instruments of a free society. Without 
unflagging historical insight they become so unconsciously. It is 
always encouraging to find that there are men who can write so de- 
cent and civilized a book as The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzettt. It 
would be more encouraging to find that this book had become a 
best-seller. This would perhaps indicate that humanity is as eager 
and able to achieve ethical knowledge of itself as it is to achieve 
technical knowledge of the universe. For the disputed case of a 
shoeworker and a fishpeddler is not, as the book reiterates, an old 
chestnut. It is a deed, a telling deed of modern men under stress, 
and by it and other deeds—if the old wisdom still holds—these men 
shall be known, and even to themselves. 


LAWRENCE SARGENT HALL. 
Bowdoin College. 
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The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American Civilization: 1607- 
1763. By Louis B. Wright. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. 


Pp. 354. $4.50.) 


This book is an effort to give to the American people a readable 
account of their colonial heritage. Therefore, it is directed toward 
the more general reading public rather than to specialists. Fully 
aware that “bookshelves groan with histories which explain the 
settlement of the colonies,” yet to Mr. Wright, “that complex and 
fascinating theme is still unexhausted,” hence this new interpreta- 
tion. The author has availed himself of the wealth of sources to be 
found at the Huntington Library, many of which he has brilliantly 
synthesized, and from others of which he has quoted directly. Mr. 
Wright’s title is apropos from the standpoint of area as well as of 
process. Geographically, it refers to the seaboard settled by the emi- 
grating Europeans, by English, French, Dutch, Jews, Scotch-High- 
landers, Scotch-Irish, Germans, and Finns, who came to our shores. 
The Swedes, too, were aroused from “sleeping among their Baltic 
pines” to partake in this exodus. But it was the English who com- 
peted most successfully for “a share of Father Adam’s legacy.” Ideo- 
logically, the title refers to the process, over almost two centuries, 
of the making of Americans. For surely it was during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that our basic American institu- 
tions and philosophy of life were shaped. 

Many of our teachers have passed over the roots of our civiliza- 
tion with a nonchalance that is highly regrettable. Some of the 
things that we did learn have now been discredited, classic among 
them being the statement that religious persecution was the domi- 
nating factor in the colonization of America. Mr. Wright disposes 
of this by stating that “the most impelling single motive which in- 
duced immigrants to leave England was the desire for land and all 
that the possession of broad acres implied.” He does not deny that 
there were other reasons, for “land hunger was frequently joined 
with other considerations—the lure of adventure, the desire for re- 
ligious freedom, or any number of a multitude of frustrations at 
home—but the emigrant’s brightest dream was the vision of be- 
coming a landed proprietor.” 

Mr. Wright’s plan is highly rational and coherent. In the open- 
ing chapter, “The Old World Background,” he sketches the con- 
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ditions in England which impelled the people to leave. In this 
chapter, as indeed throughout the book, there are barbs cast either 
directly or by innuendo toward the Church, especially toward its 
“ecclesiastical ease in the distribution of the world’s lands.” Pre- 
suming that charity results from the practice of Christianity, the 
author reflects it did not in the American wilderness, that the “Pur- 
itans of New England and the Calvinistic Dutchmen in New York 
hated the French Jesuits of Canada with a venom beyond theo- 
logical difference.” Mrs. Hutchinson is called one “whose only of- 
fense was teaching a religion of divine love.” The innuendo on 
ethics is not amiss when the author notes that the happy alliance 
between religion and trade “did not deter the saints from evading 
the Navigation Acts when they could.” Nor were the Quakers so 
God-like—“who for all their love for their fellow-men, were not 
above owning slaves.” Rather than discuss each colony separately 
in the traditional manner, Mr. Wright orients them into regicnal 
groups: “Patrician and Yeoman in the Chesapeake Bay Colonies,” 
“Piety and Commerce in New England Commonwealths,” “Babel 
on the Hudson and the Delaware,” “The ‘Holy Experiment’ in 
Pennsylvania,” and “Southern Spearheads of Trade and Imperial 
Expansion.” After showing how each of the colonies in the separate 
groups came into being, and how they overcame their physical vi- 
cissitudes, the author then points up the struggles for the control 
of government. But this book does not treat of government alone; 
rather it is distinguished for its material on cultural activities as 
revealed in the church, the schools, press, and theatre, and some at- 
tention is given to an emerging curriculum of science. In the con- 
cluding chapter, “The Colonies Come of Age,” Mr. Wright sets 
forth the forces by which the colonists were transformed into Amer- 
icans, and how as Americans they sought independence from the 
mother country. 

The book deserves to be read in order to fill a neglected gap in 
our historical perspective. Mr. Wright’s bibliographies are up to 
date and offer a wealth of information to inquiring readers. The 
use of rare maps and engravings found at the Huntington add ma- 
terially to the description of early colonial life. Though one feels 
at times that a more ample treatment of institutions would have 
been desirable or that it should have been shown more clearly that 
the colonies were a part of a great English empire which in turn was 
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part of the expansion of Europe, it is probable that going into de- 
tail on these matters would have destroyed the purpose of the book. 
The author strives for accuracy, but he is not thoroughly ob- 
jective as indeed one cannot be in the social sciences. One can hard- 
ly divorce himself completely from his cultural background and 
his personal experience. Irrepressible as is Mr. Wright’s urge to 
pass judgment on the Puritans, he shows admirable restraint in his 
discussion of them. ey AY 


Hartnell College. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Biography. By Randall Stewart. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. 279. $4.00.) 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, The American Years. By Robert Cantwell. 
(New York: Rinehart & Company. 1948. Pp. xiv, 499. $6.00.) 
The Portable Hawthorne. Edited by Malcolm Cowley. (New York: 

The Viking Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 634. $2.00.) 


Although the interest of scholars in the life and genius of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne has always been sustained, and biographies or 
books of criticism and analyses of his writings come out almost 
every year, the appearance in the same year of two biographies and 
a portable collection of his works is unusual. 

One reason that there have been so many biographies of Haw- 
thorne is that his personality and character have been of absorbing 
interest to biographers. The lack of information about the first half 
of his life has led to the creation of a number of romantic legends 
which have been the basis for depicting him variously as a recluse, 
a Puritan, or an antisocial New England provincial. 

The two latest biographies by Professor Randall Stewart and Mr. 
Robert Cantwell depart from these theories and picture Haw- 
thorne as a normal enough man, enjoying normal social contacts. 
To this reviewer, who has devoted several years in advancing this 
very fact, the two new biographies are welcome indeed. 

The facts about Hawthorne’s life from his birth until the publi- 
cation of Twice Told Tales in 1837 have been taken for the most 
part from a few letters and the reminiscences of his family and 
friends. The legend of the love of solitude of the members of the 
family, including Hawthorne’s mother who was supposed to have 
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withdrawn to her room at the news of her husband’s death and to 
have left it only when necessary thereafter, first appeared in Julian 
Hawthorne’s biography. 

This nonsensical story of a woman incarcerating herself in her 
room for over forty years has been the basis for all the tales of ilaw- 
thorne’s unhealthy love of solitude, and it originated, apparently, 
in the overactive imagination of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who was 
recalling events of over half a century, of which she had little or no 
personal knowledge. Miss Peabody, who was incurably romantic, 
liked to make fanciful and mysterious characters of her heroes. 
Julian Hawthorne, naturally enough, went to Miss Peabody for 
his father’s childhood background as she was the only close rela- 
tive yet living. 

Professor Stewart, however, having studied the Manning letters 
which give quite a different story of this period, has been able to 
draw a more truthful interpretation of Hawthorne’s character and 
makes him a more normal and flesh and blood man. He pictures 
his childhood, which differed from that of most boys of that time 
only in the unusual amount of reading the young Hawthorne did, 
as full enough of social activities. 

Hawthorne, at Bowdoin, “had enjoyed a healthy participation 
in the social and intellectual life of the college community, both in 
the meetings of the Athenzan Society and the more convivial gath- 
erings....” 

His solitude in the years following his graduation when he was 
writing in Salem was “unusual,” but “not in the sense of a hermit’s 
deliberate withdrawal from the world. Hawthorne was actively 
interested in the world about him and maintained a reasonable 
amount of contact with it.” As his predominant desire was to mas- 
ter the art of writing, the only way to accomplish his purpose was 
to write—and this necessitated his staying at home a large part of 
the day. In the summers he made trips of several weeks’ duration 
around New England, and putting down his impressions of the 
people he met and descriptions of the places he visited, he filled his 
notebooks with materials from which many of his stories came. 
Professor Stewart shows rather conclusively how legendary pre- 
vious tales of these “solitary years” have been. 

The years from 1837 until Hawthorne's death in 1864 have more 
contemporary information available and are therefore easier to in- 
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terpret. But Hawthorne's later participation in public office can be 
more easily explained in light of Professor Stewart's description 
of his earlier years. 

The sole disappointing feature of Professor Stewart’s book is its 
brevity. One wishes it had been more detailed, for no one is more 
fitted to write the complete and definitive biography of Hawthorne 
than this biographer. His years of research have resulted in many 
articles on all phases of Hawthorne's life and art as well as the two 
edited volumes of the American and English Notebooks. 

His admirable critical essay on “The Collected Works” which 
completes the volume is a fitting conclusion to an excellent and 
scholarly biography. By placing all the literary criticism at the end 
of the volume and analyzing Hawthorne’s work as a whole, Pro- 
fessor Stewart avoids interrupting the account of the novelist’s 
life with literary criticism and provides a summation which will 
be of great interest and value to students of American literature. 

If Professor Stewart's book is too brief, Mr. Cantwell’s might be 
considered too long. As a result of a great deal of research, he has 
furnished us with a biography (which ends with the publication 
of The Scarlet Letter) that includes a great deal of information 
about Hawthorne’s relatives and friends. In fact, it is almost a Dic- 
tionary of Biography about a great many people who were con- 
nected in some way with Hawthorne. These many deviations into 
the lives of others are somewhat distracting to the reader, but on 
the other hand, Mr. Cantwell has discovered a great deal of in- 
formation about Hawthorne’s relatives. He carries on the legend 
of Mrs. Hawthorne’s solitude, but unlike other biographers, does 
not feel that the son was affected by and followed his mother’s ex- 
ample. 

In a book which includes so many people and covers with such 
detail the events of four and a half decades, some mistakes are 
bound to occur. Many of the errors seem to be the fault of hasty 
proofreading and editing, such as calling Jonathan Cilley “John” 
for several pages. The author’s occasional mix-ups in the Manning 
family are understandable. 

lt is with Mr. Cantwell’s main thesis, however, that most students 
of Hawthorne will disagree. For throughout this book he attempts 
to develop the theory that Hawthorne was a Government agent— 
more or less like an F.B.1. agent today—who travelled around the 
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country, especially in the years following his graduation from col- 
lege, and investigated explosions, acts of violence or smuggling. 
Mr. Cantwell bases his astonishing theory on nothing more solid 
than coincidence and frankly he admits he has no definite proof. 

He pictures Hawthorne as leading “an active and vigorous life 
of considerable excitement and some hazard,” and being “an active 
politician in the Democratic party.” Mr. Cantwell adds in his pref- 
ace that the party’s treatment of Hawthorne has made him, in the 
issues of the time, a Federalist. He, too, discards the previous in- 
terpretations which depict Hawthorne as a hermit or a Puritan. 

Mr. Cantwell’s forthcoming book on the latter part of Haw- 
thorne’s life should prove equally interesting. In spite of his rather 
incredible theory, he has added to the information about Haw- 
thorne and has written a very readable book. 

The Portable Hawthorne, which is the latest addition to the ex- 
cellent Viking Series, is a convenient book for the student of Haw- 
thorne. The selections are well made and cover all types of Haw- 
thorne’s writing, and the introductory essay by Mr. Cowley is a 
fine exposition of Hawthorne’s mind and art. While Mr. Cowley 
does not add substantially to the critical analyses of Hawthorne’s 
works, he does present a book which will be an excellent introduc- 
tory study of Hawthorne. 

MANNING HAWTHORNE. 
Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


The James Family, including Selections from the Writings of Hen- 
ry James, Senior, William, Henry & Alice James. By F. O. Mat- 
thiessen. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xvi, 706, viii. 
$6.75-) 

While Professor Matthiessen’s project is not exactly a new one, 
since, as he points out, C. Hartley Grattan “also recognized the 
three most famous members of my group as constituting ‘a family 
of minds’” in his The Three Jameses in 1932, this fine book has 
gained immensely in scope and depth through access to “the wealth 
of family manuscripts now in the Houghton Library at Harvard” 
and not previously available. Not only has he added to the father- 
and-sons trio the brave figure of Alice James, but also those of “the 
younger sons, Wilky and Bob.” In addition, he has made his “group 
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biography” a James family anthology by the judicious selection of 
characteristic writings by all of his principal figures. 

Yet it may be questioned that the task of James family portrait- 
ure is quite complete. We still know altogether too little about the 
founder of the family in this country, William James, Senior, 
whose three million dollars in hard-earned wealth provided the 
economic foundations for the intellectual brilliance of one or two 
of his numerous offspring, and the swift downfall of the majority. 
It is often forgotten that “of the eleven of William James’s sons and 
daughters who reached maturity, seven were dead by forty.” In his 
eagerness to plunge the reader into the maelstrom of Henry James, 
Senior’s ebullient household, the author gives a scant page to Wil- 
liam of Albany, whose Algeresque rise to power and riches still 
awaits detailed study, and only half a paragraph to his almost 
equally remarkable third wife, Catharine Barber, mother of ten 
of his children, including Henry James, Senior. In fact, Grattan’s 
three Jameses might easily be augmented to eight or ten by the 
addition of the figure of the Reverend William James, D.D., a son 
of William of Albany by his first wife, Elizabeth Tillman, and of 
the late Henry James, son of William the philosopher, and biog- 
rapher of Charles W. Eliot. 

Although the famous brothers, William and Henry, are con- 
stantly cited as typical sons of New England, the author correctly 
points out that “they were not products of puritan New England.” 
Indeed, as Henry was’ to remark in retrospect, being a New Eng- 
lander had been “a danger after all escaped.” (p. 3) The contrast 
between Henry the novelist and his contemporary Henry Adams 
was thus a double one: between a non-New Englander and a New 
Englander, 2nd between an artist and a man of ideas, or philoso- 
pher. Prof-: or Matthiessen quotes in that connection T, S. Eliot's 
remark, ‘Ay hough summing up the results of Henry Senior’s pri- 
mary resolve about his sons’ education: ‘It is the sensuous con- 
tributor to the intelligence that makes the difference.’ ” (p. 245) 

Nevertheless Henry’s elder brother William, also a non-New 
Englander by birth and early upbringing, became a philosopher of 
rather greater stature than the author’s comments and selections 
would indicate. This emphasizes once again the fundamental diff- 
culty of books about three or more Jameses: the virtual impossi- 
bility of finding a single author who can do equal justice to all of 
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his subjects. Professor Matthiessen is (in his typographical conven- 
tion) an HJ man, and one of the best. He is also remarkably suc- 
cessful in evoking the “magnificent personality in his own right” 
who was Henry James, Senior. So skilfully, indeed, does he weave 
together the brightest of the father’s pages that the reader will 
hardly be prepared for much of the rest of the latter’s writings, 
best described by Renan’s comment on theology: “It resembles a 
Gothic cathedral; it has grandeur, immense empty spaces, and the 
same lack of solidity.” 

In behalf of artistry and the general reader, Professor Matthies- 
sen has kept the scholarly apparatus in the background, and 
plumped for personality rather than the conflict of ideas. It is no 
small achievement to have brought close to many thousands of new 
readers the spaciousness, the spontaneity, the cordiality, the seren- 
ity, the mutual stimulation and appreciation, and the sheer high- 
spirited good humor of life with father Henry and the younger 
Jameses. It is idle to debate whether The James Family is truly 
“a group biography” or an anthology with biographical overtones. 
Suffice it to say that it will be a long time before another American 
family produces so rich and varied a volume of good reading by the 
simple expedient of being themselves, lovingly criticizing each 
other and their contemporaries, and finding an able twenticth- 
century critic who is willing to stand aside and let them continue 


to live. Harowp A. LARRABEE. 


Union College. 


Emily Dickinson Poems: First & Second Series. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. Illustrations by Leon Jacob- 
son. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. (Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company. 1948. Pp. 256. $1.25.) 


This republication ‘in the Living Library Series of a considerable 
portion of Emily Dickinson’s work breaks the more than Russian 
blockade which has long made impossible in school and college 
courses the adequate presentation of a vital American poet. For 
many years anthologists not in the good graces of the owners of the 
copyright have been limited to a beggarly handful of poems. Critics 
and biographers have not been permitted even to buy the right to 
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quote in their books the examples they wished to discuss. Now that 
the 283 poems first published are at last in the public domain, 
Emily Dickinson's “letter to the world” may be in part properly 
delivered. 

The present reprint, one of several to make almost simultaneous 
appearance, is an exact copy of the unsatisfactory Todd-Higginson 
text. Its liabilities are, first, the seldom necessary and sometimes 
incongruous titles supplied by the editors. These might better have 
been forgotten. Second, some inept attempts, how many it is still 
impossible to tell, to impose corrections on the poet’s wayward use 
of language. Thus where Emily wrote: “I wish I were a hay!” Hig- 
ginson insisted that she must be made to say “the hay” (p. 76), and 
where her lines on the snake (p. 205) referred accurately to the 
time of day as “at noon” the editors countenanced a change to “at 
morn” to make a perfect rhyme. A further mistake, acknowledged 
but never corrected, was the printing of two poems as one under 
the title of “Psalm of the Day” (p. 77). To offset these blemishes, 
several misreadings which mar the currently published Poems by 
Emily Dickinson are right as they stand in the present text: note 
especially “soul” for “sail” (p. 62, line 7); “”Tis an (for ‘in’) in- 
stant’s play” (p. 163, line 5); “otter’s window” for “kitchen window” 
(p. 218, xtum, line 5); and the correctly punctuated third line of 
“A narrow fellow in the grass” (p. 205). If, as Carl Van Doren re- 
marks in an innocuous introduction, “Her work approaches poet- 
ry’s irreducible minimum, which is poetry’s immortal part,” the 
continued perpetuation of demonstrably inaccurate texts is a re- 
proach to American scholarship. 

Amherst College. eae 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Emery Neff. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1948. Pp. xviii, 304. $3.50.) 


The poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson constitutes a curious 
paradox: never “popular,” except for Tristram, for it is both com- 
plex and—during the last quarter-century—outside the prevailing 
fashion in poetry, it seems quiescent; yet, periodically, it finds 
fresh assertion through critical interest. Professor Neff’s new book, 
a critical biography, is the third Robinson publication since 1946. 
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He adds some new factual details to our knowledge; but one feels 
that the living spirit of the poetry has still largely escaped. We have 
not yet, it appears, penetrated surely beneath the bright shield of 
the Robinsonian reticence. 

Professor Neff’s book is obviously informed by affection. We 
would not quarrel with the encomia bestowed upon the fine dig- 
nity of Robinson, the man, or upon the commanding stature of 
Robinson, the poet. Nor, theoretically, would we question the de- 
termined and scrupulous effort to comment upon nearly every po- 
em that Robinson wrote. But that, in a popular-sized volume, is 
obviously impossible. The inevitable result is a catalogue-like list- 
ing of innumerable poems, with a line, or a sentence or two of 
commentary, unfortunately reminiscent of a student’s “cram- 
book,” —the “one fact” necessary to establish contact with the poem 
in order to pass the examination. 

The new criticism leans heavily upon Hagedorn’s biography, as 
it also leans upon the assistance of Robinson's friends and col- 
leagues, who remain perennially devoted to his memory, and who 
render generous aid to successive scholars. But for the reader the 
result now is too often a feeling of “old stuff”: one has encountered 
much of this before; so that one’s sense of the heroism of the life 
itself tends to wear thin with the repetition; or, at least, the prob- 
lem of Robinson’s long and strenuous efforts to live as a practising 
poet now assumes greatest significance as the problem of the artist 
in America. 

Even the painstaking scholarly effort at “scientific” documenta- 
tion—the emotional or historical genesis of the poem (too often 
conceived here, one feels, as arising solely out of the private life of 
the poet)—this does not, finally, much interpret the poem, nor ex- 
plain why it may be a good or a bad poem. Nor does the over-gen- 
erous quotation of review notices tell us anything except that oth- 
ers have also, in their time and after their fashion, considered Rob- 
inson’s poetry significant. 

What one misses here is a sharp close interpretation of the poet- 
ry; a specific coming to grips with the texture of the writing; some 
proof within the framework of the poem itself of its aesthetic and 
ethical value. A generalized labeling is not enough. 

The discussion of Matthias at the Door is a case in point. Surely 
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one of the most meaningful of the long narratives, it is dismissed in 
a slight paragraph, with slighter comment: “Matthias at the Door 
falls off decidedly.” Merely to note as weakness that the poem “hov- 
ers between symbol and realistic improbability” (a comment which 
might as well and often be applied to Hawthorne or Henry James) 
is to imply not so much a failure in technique as a criticism of the 
modus vivendi of the poem. And to say that the poem “repeats the 
chastening of the business man” is to instance one of the irritations 
of the book: a too-near focus. Professor Neff is right in stating Rob- 
inson’s anti-materialism; but too often he seems to narrow that 
conception to mean anti-American-business. We must remember 
that Robinson saw American materialism as a symbol of a greater 
grossness, that of the undeveloped spirit and mind and heart—a 
defect not confined to a specific group or time or culture or race. 

When Professor Neff pronounces Robinson “the greatest intel- 
lectual force in our poetry . . . surpassing Emerson in consistency 
of thought, Eliot in constructive skill,” he employs a loose analogy. 
Why apply to Emerson—of all writers—for consistency? And Eliot’s 
constructive skill would hardly be noted as architectonic in the 
Robinson sense; though there are real sympathies between Eliot 
and Robinson in their rituals for spiritual redemption, and their 
mutual protests against the spiritual aridity of the contemporary 
world. 

Thus much of this criticism is debatable in its too-simplified 
pronouncements; or extreme (“ “The Man Against the Sky’ towers 
above any other poem written on American soil”); or so general- 
ized that, without previous knowledge of the poem being consid- 
ered, and with relatively little direct quotation, one derives small 
value. “Richard Cory is the first of a portrait gallery of men of 
property corroded from within.” Of course. But what is the source 
and the nature of the corrosion? That, Professor Neff does not ven- 
ture upon. 

The experience of reading this book is then something like that 
of travelling with a road map while remaining in one’s easy chair: 
here are the cities, the plains, the rivers, the mountains; but we 
have not really traversed them, climbed them. Our “one little 
room” has not yet become “an everywhere.” 

Louise DAUNER. 


Drake University. 
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An American Utilitarian: Richard Hildreth as a Philosopher. By 
Martha M. Pingel. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 214. $3.00.) 

Richard Hildreth seems to be coming into his own. Two years 
ago Donald E. Emerson brought out a full-length study of the his- 
torian and theorist which put his career into considerable perspec- 
tive. Miss Pingel’s present work amplifies knowledge of his philos- 
ophy. It is not unlikely that additional essays, and even mono- 
graphs, will attempt to throw further light on Hildreth’s activities 
as historian, or Whig editor, or novelist, or antislavery publicist, 
or whatever else may seize a scholar’s fancy. In addition, his name 
and references to his works are likely to appear more frequently 
than heretofore in volumes bearing on pre-Civil War conditions 
and affairs; Louis M. Hacker’s The Shaping of the American Tra- 
dition may have been a pioneer in this respect. 

What stature Hildreth may be accorded as a result of such a re- 
vival is less certain. Professor Emerson’s work will probably remain 
standard in the field, and his judgment on Hildreth is largely neg- 
ative. Hildreth had legitimate ambitions: he sought to understand 
his times and to influence them. But his History of the United 
States, however “objective” in intention, was heavily Federalist 
in its later sections. His Whig polemics were partisan efforts which 
today cast light on his times only in a specialized way. Miss Pingel, 
in her present work, grasps hold of Hildreth’s philosophy as the 
central element in his achievement; and properly so, since it is the 
element which distinguishes Hildreth’s contribution to fiction, 
antislavery, economics, and other topics, and by which he must 
stand or fall. 

The contents of the present volume require clarification. They 
consist, for the most part, of materials by Hildreth himself. They 
include two major fragments, hitherto unpublished, of unfinished 
studies of “The Theory of Wealth” and “The Theory of Taste,” 
which Hildreth hoped would round out his view of society, already 
expressed, in part, in his The Theory of Morals (1844) and The The- 
ory of Politics (1854). There are added reprints of miscellaneous es- 
says and communications by Hildreth relating to his philosophic 
system. Miss Pingel’s own contribution consists of thirty-nine pages 
of introduction to the material described above. The introduction 
accepts Hildreth at his own evaluation, that is, as an original force 
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in American thought; distinguishes his utilitarianism from that of 
his master Bentham—for example, by noting that, unlike the Eng- 
lishman, Hildreth did not confuse happiness with pleasure; and re- 
marks, with apparent approval, Hildreth’s differences with Adam 
Smith and Malthus, among others, on issues identified with their 
famous works. There might have been value, incidentally, in con- 
trasting Hildreth’s version of utilitarianism with that implicit in 
the ideas of earlier American theorists, such as Franklin. 

The question of Hildreth’s tenets and originality, indeed, is one 
which will probably determine his importance in future discus- 
sions. How challenging are Hildreth’s views on such matters as have 
been noted? Why did they fail to interest his own times, and do they 
illuminate them now? Hildreth’s utilitarianism and optimistic out- 
look have a curiously New Deal-ish tone, but they are even more 
curiously based not on palpable issues, for the most part, but on 
general ideas. Hildreth opposed the Jackson “revolution”; and 
though he belonged to the liberal wing of Whigs, had no positive 
reform program. His Despotism in America (1840) dealt with slav- 
ery only, and treated it as an offense to “freedom” in general, rather 
than in such terms as made not only Garrison and Phillips chal- 
lenging, but also such “moderates” in Abolition as Weld, Birney, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. On the other hand, Hildreth’s ration- 
alism was not of the type that would appeal to conservatives. 

Hildreth without doubt heralds the later pragmatists, but it is 
perhaps his differences from them, rather than his similarities, 
which will impress students. For all his earnestness and integrity of 
purpose, Hildreth was insufficiently scientific and observant. His 
“Theory of Taste,” for instance, is an interesting essay, but it ex- 
presses opinions—some of them dubious—rather than penetrates 
into the subject. Hildreth tried, commendably, to write in the lan- 
guage of the people; but if he avoided obfuscation, he did not al- 
ways attain general truth or even flavor. His “Letter to Andrews 
Norton on Miracles as the Foundation of Religious Faith” is a 
brave defense of tolerance, but hardly stands forth in an age which 
produced such antiformalists as Emerson, Theodore Parker, and 
Melville, among others. It is, in any event, by such comparisons 
and by consideration of such elements of Hildreth’s work that it 


can be properly appraised. Seas Weal 


Antioch College. 
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Jonathan Fisher: Maine Parson, 1768-1847. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
(New York: The Macmi!lan Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 280. $4.00.) 


This is the story of an extraordinary Maine clergyman and the 
people he served as minister of the Congregational Church in Blue- 
hill for forty years—from 1796 when he was ordained as the first 
settled minister, to 1836 when, full of years and good works, he 
asked to have his connection with the church dissolved—as usual on 
his own terms. His resignation was accepted, not on the conditions 
that he suggested, but by those imposed by the voters in town- 
meeting. After forty years the parson’s dictation in local affairs 
had backfired, and in the reason for this is found one of the con- 
tradictions of his character. Able and enlightened as he was in the 
uplift of his town in total village life, he himself remained un- 
moved by the great social forces that encompassed the nation under 
the leadership of Jackson in the decade of the thirties. He resisted 
them as he would violence unloosed by Satan. 

The influence of a man on his community is a hard thing to 
gauge. Yet to this reviewer, Jonathan Fisher is convincing evi- 
dence that in this Maine town, as in many others, the dominating 
influence in the first half of the nineteenth century was the church 
and the clergy who projected and interpreted its doctrines. “No 
sketch of the religious environment which I knew as a child can be 
complete or even accurate without some presentation of the Rev- 
erend Jonathan Fisher,” wrote the author, Mary Ellen Chase, in 
A Goodly Heritage twenty years ago. “Although he died forty years 
before I was born, his influence still remained among us, half sin- 
ister, half auspicious, always engrossing and relentless.” 

The charm of the parson lies in his versatility. Handy-man as 
well as theologian, he mended locks, re-bottomed chairs, set unruly 
clocks going again. Mathematician, surveyor, artist; rarely has a 
jack-of-all-trades proved so proficient. A talented linguist, he con- 
founded his congregation by reading from the scriptures in French, 
Hebrew, Greek “that their ears may be better attuned to other 
languages.” Not a moment, not a penny did he squander. Crowded 
into his busy and fruitful years were sermons and ministrations, 
admonitions and excommunications, educational projects and mis- 
sionary enterprises. As head of a large family ingenious were his 
tasks to supplement a salary that never exceeded three hundred 
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dollars a year. He braided hats, pierced buttons made from the 
bones of animals he slaughtered himself, and dug clams. He com- 
posed and struck off verse for on-the-spot sale in commemoration of 
various hangings in the neighboring shire town of Castine. The 
Rev. Mr. Fisher was a practical man. Never did opportunity need 
to knock but once at his door. 

For the historian the book is written from an impressive accu- 
mulation of historicai material. For years Edith Chase Weren, the 
author’s sister, has been engaged in translating this source material 
from a code supposedly devised by the parson to save paper. For an 
equally long time the author has been mulling over and composing 
and compressing the results. Rarely has penny-pinching in one 
generation proved so costly to a succeeding one in terms of hard and 
arduous labor. The results are rewarding. 

It will be argued over the teacups: “Is Jonathan Fisher dull—is 
it statistically heavy and loaded with too many quotations?” That 
depends quite obviously on the taste of the reader. To this review- 
er, Jonathan Fisher is grass roots history at its best, told with sensi- 
tivity and skill. The result is convincing because it is genuine. 
Material as good, antiquarians have bungled; dilettantes have 
skimmed. Writers of equal brilliance have taken a similar record 
and written with so much personal enthusiasm that the exasper- 
ated reader is left to wonder whether the book is biography or auto- 
biography. Critics who contend that the book lacks fire should re- 
member that the Rev. Mr. Fisher was not Brigham Young or Billy 
the Kid—that the place of his settlement was Maine, and not the 
great open spaces of the West. That Maine, bled white by current 
writers of fiction and romance, is as natural in Jonathan Fisher as 
a baby in its birthday suit. 

Those in Maine and elsewhere who through their parents and 
grandparents still live under the stern influence of Jonathan Fisher 
and his counterparts will do well to read and ponder. Many are 
the quirks of character that his rigid philosophy bred. So tenacious 
and unyielding was he that the aims of religion seem entirely lost 
in his relentless will to carry them out. Conciliation and compro- 
mise were as foreign to him in his method of meeting an issue as 
any fear that he would suffer disapprobation by his stand. Com- 
pletely absent was compassion. Small wonder that while greatly 
respected, he was but little loved. To read this chronicle of his 
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life and times is to lift the veil on that illusive thing known to the 
local historian as regional psychology. 

Gone forever are the circumstances and incidents described 
here. Yet their impress remains. That succeeding generations in 
Maine towns ever achieved a consciousness of their réle in public 
affairs with all that that entails can be attributed in no small meas- 
ure to the standards of religion, education, and self-improvement 
imposed so stoically and so stubbornly by the Rev. Jonathan Fish- 
er and his brethren. This was just one town. But the sum total of 
the impact of the church on all towns in the nineteenth century is 
in part what historian Arnold Toynbee exalts as having been the 
great sustaining force of our western civilization. Jonathan Fisher 
sheds its share of light—if not heat—on that contention. 


Portland, Maine. ELIZABETH RING. 


John Singleton Copley. By James Thomas Flexner. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. xv, 139. $7.50.) 


This biography of our first great master in any art offers some 
new material to readers of America’s Old Masters, Mr. Flexner’s 
initial book on colonial painting. Feke, Badger, and Greenwood 
receive a slightly more complete treatment, for example. A few 
paragraphs are added on the tantalizing, because little known, sub- 
ject of Copley’s pastels and miniatures. At the ends of the chapters, 
too, there are several new paragraphs explaining the thirty-two 
plates, which, along with their descriptive catalogue, constitute a 
decided improvement over the previous work. The bibliography 
has been expanded by about a dozen titles. Four sentences describe 
the artist’s sojourn in Paris. A few other small changes occur. But 
except for these differences, the text of the present book follows the 
Copley section of the earlier one verbatim, despite the claim, by 
both author and publisher, that this volume is “completely revised 
and greatly expanded.” 

To readers unacquainted with Mr. Flexner’s interesting, and of- 
ten exciting, style of treating American painting as a product of 
life and environment, there waits a pleasant surprise. The author 
has dramatized in an eminently readable fashion the beginning, 
telling of the strong impression made on Sir Joshua Reynolds by 
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Copley’s first painting in a London exhibit. (Incidentally, this pic- 
ture was the famous Boy with Squirrel, which appears as the beau- 
tifully-colored frontispiece.) And from the happy beginning to 
the sad ending, Mr. Flexner writes with great verve the fascinating 
story of how Copley’s untutored genius for simple realism early 
flowered indigenously in Boston and how it later faded in the for- 
eign sophistication of London, Rome, and other European cities. 
He describes in detail the artist’s much-questioned réle, immediate- 
ly preceding the Boston Tea Party, as mediator between the patri- 
ots and the merchants of the East India Company, of which latter 
group his father-in-law, Richard Clark, was a member. Except for 
a certain repetitiousness on Copley’s fear of the sea, the handling 
of this biographical material is successful. But the interlarding of 
art criticism with biography raises questions as to the proper bound- 
aries of each. This, if nothing else, may prevent the book from 
becoming the definitive biography of Copley it is purported to be. 
It should be added, however, that it is the best work of its kind. 

Of special interest to students of New England literature and his- 
tory are the portraits of Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, James 
Otis, Mrs. James Bowdoin, Mrs. Francis Cabot, Professor John 
Winthrop, Mrs. Nathaniel Appleton, and Governor and Mrs. 
Thomas Mifflin, among others. There is also mention of Copley’s 
attendance at the first theatrical performance in Boston—Otway’s 
The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage, circa March, 1750. 


Rutgers University. 793 ee 


A Fire Was Lighted: The Life of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. By 
Theodore Maynard. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
1948. Pp. ix, 443. $3.50.) 


The story of Rose Hawthorne has traditionally been appended 
to the biographies of her father, partly to fill out the record, partly 
to provide an ironic contrast between her life as a Roman Catholic 
nun and the unfavorable view of Catholicism taken in The Marble 
Faun and elsewhere. In A Fire Was Lighted Mr. Maynard has 
chosen to develop Rose’s career in a full-length biography, to pre- 
sent her not as the daughter of a famous novelist, but as a signifi- 
cant figure in her own right in the religious life of America. 
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Students of American civilization will read A Fire Was Lighted 
with certain painful misgivings. Does Rose Hawthorne’s life really 
merit separate treatment in a full biography? Should not Mr. May- 
nard have set forth his researches in a monograph or as part of 
some more general study of American Catholicism? Or is it rather 
the biographer’s method of presentation that gives the impression 
of thinness, of padding? In any event, a disparity between subject 
matter and treatment is the most evident defect in Mr. Maynard's 
study. 

An analysis of the volume makes this inadequacy apparent. Part 
I treats of Rose’s childhood; it is a miscellaneous collection of Haw- 
thorniana—apparently all the passages from the Journals which 
mention Rose, discuss Catholicism, or for some other reason appeal 
to the biographer. The total effect is one of inconclusive super- 
ficiality. Although Maynard quotes Goethe to the effect that “the 
most significant period in the life of an individual is that of his 
development,” we are left with no really coherent picture of the 
young Rose; and the Hawthorne background material has been 
definitively handled elsewhere. Part I is therefore more chatty 
than informative. 

The second section deals with Rose’s marriage to George La- 
throp and their subsequent conversion to Catholicism. Here again 
we have merely a collection of surface impressions. The reasons for 
the Lathrops’ conversion are left largely unexplained; and the 
basic human problem of why their marriage ended in failure is 
glossed over in the evasive phrase “irreconcilable incompatibility.” 
Yet some twenty-four years, apparently happy ones, elapsed before 
this “irreconcilable incompatibility” became operative; the Lath- 
rops were married in 1871 and separated in 1895. We must con- 
clude that Mr. Maynard has barely touched upon a psychological 
problem of compelling interest. 

The final part of A Fire Was Lighted covers Mrs. Lathrop’s 
work with the victims of cancer and the gradual evolution of her 
small group of assistants into a religious order, The Sisters of Re- 
lief for Incurable Cancer. It is upon these years that Rose Haw- 
thorne’s reputation must ultimately rest; the heroism of a woman's 
leaving the sheltered life of her class to devote herself to the vic- 
tims of a loathsome disease is undeniable—the more so when we 
consider that in those days cancer was considered contagious, and 
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that Rose, or Sister Alphonsa, carried out her mission in the worst 
areas of the metropolitan slums. Unfortunately, the human courage 
implicit in this life is transformed in A Fire Was Lighted into a 
stereotyped pattern of sanctity. Cardinal Spellman sets the proper 
hagiographical tone in his preface, and Mr. Maynard’s treatment 
carries out this brand of conventional piety. Hence, we have end- 
less novenas for funds, much amateur religious self-analysis from 
Sister Alphonsa’s diary, a vision which is reported with a tone of 
offensive belligerence, etc. Only occasionally does Sister Alphonsa 
emerge as a plausible person; more often, we have something like 
this: 


“Think what it will be, Sister dear,” said Sister Alphonsa, “for our 
poor old women—and don’t forget poor old men too in this place! 


—to gaze upon the fragile color of peach blossoms against a misty 
distance.” 


A Fire Was Lighted consistently sacrifices psychological insight 
and competent interpretation to sentimental detail. There is a 
hint of this in the annoying mannerism of the attributive adjective: 
“dear Sophia,” “poor George,” “wrathful Rose,” etc. Sometimes 
it is the author obtruding to tell us, somewhat gratuitously, that 
every brilliant person he has ever known has expressed a prefer- 
ence for Catholicism. But most seriously, the only really important 
human problems—the Lathrops’ conversion, Rose’s rejection of 
marriage, and the motivation of her decision to serve the cancer- 
ous poor—remain unanalyzed. The real story of Rose Hawthorne 


therefore has not yet been written. 
Joun B. Harcourt. 


Brown University. 


People Who Intermarry. Intermarriage in a New England Indus- 
trial Community. By Milton L. Barron. (Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 389. $3.50.) 


Mr. Barron has chosen as his subject one of the most neglected 
areas of the American social past. We are accustomed to speak glib- 
ly of assimilation, acculturation, and social mobility, for we know, 
a posteriori, that these terms describe processes that have been im- 
portant in shaping the distinctive characteristics of society in the 
United States. Yet the range of our knowledge with regard to the 
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actual operations of such processes is decidedly limited. As far as 
empirical data is concerned, we have at hand only scattered frag- 
mentary studies; and our broader generalizations are usually sadly 
speculative in nature. 

This situation is particularly distressing when it comes to inter- 
marriage. To account for the extent to which American society has 
been caste-like, bound by class lines, or free of all such restraints, 
it is necessary to examine the formation of the American family; 
for it is through the family that individuals generally identify them- 
selves with economic, religious, and cultural groupings. Probably 
no single question is more important in such an analysis than the 
extent to which marriage is determined by existing economic, re- 
ligious, and ethnic affiliations, and the extent to which it aids in 
the creation of new ones. Only a handful of investigations has been 
devoted to the question, a circumstance that makes this work par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Mr. Barron centers his discussion in the case history of the in- 
dustrial community of Derby, Connecticut. There is a brief survey 
of the general, theoretical aspects of the problem. But the bulk of 
his volume is given over to examination of all the cases of inter- 
marriage in the town in 1930 and in 1940. Throughout the treat- 
ment, there is a sober attempt to evaluate the factors that influ- 
enced the incidence of mixed marriage. 

The general conclusions of the work are not strikingly novel. 
In Derby, the volume of intermarriage seems to have varied direct- 
ly with the social similarity of the groups involved. It was lowest 
where there were racial differences, higher where the differences 
were primarily religious, and highest where the differences were 
ethnic only. 

Such conclusions are difficult to evaluate. They coincide with 
the most widely accepted notions on the subject and there is not at 
hand any significant body of material to contradict them. Yet I 
find it difficult to accept them as proved. For one thing, Mr. Bar- 
ron’s sample is not large or representative enough. In the matter 
of racial differences, for instance, there is no meaningful evidence 
at all, for the tiny Negro population of Derby was not involved in 
intermarriage in either year investigated. In other cases, a single 
instance is enough to make startling changes in the percentages. 
Consequently the author himself is occasionally forced to take 
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leave of his data in the interests of consistent generalization. Thus 
the one Danish intermarriage in 1940 involved a union with a 
Hungarian Catholic; nevertheless, Mr. Barron arbitrarily con- 
cludes, “most of the Danes are Protestants and intermarry with 
other Protestants of northern and western European descent” (p. 
235). Such lapses reflect the tenuous quality of the available data 
and the strength of the preconceptions in the light of which this 


problem is still judged. Oscar HANDLIN. 


Harvard University. 


Making the American Mind. By Richard D. Mosier. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1947. Pp. 207. $3.00.) 


The revival campaign to restore the name of William Holmes 
McGuffey to his rightful position in the history of education in the 
United States is justified by the thorough analytic survey of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers in Richard Mosier’s Making the American Mind. 
Though the McGuffey Society of Columbus was organized as early 
as 1918 by Honorable John F. Carlisle, Mr. Wilson, editor of the 
Ohio State Journal, and their McGuffey colleagues, and the In- 
dianapolis McGuffey Society in 1924, the movement was given a 
first national interest in the article “That Guy McGuffey” in the 
Saturday Evening Post in November, 1927, by Hugh S. Fullerton. 

The activity of the National Federation of McGuffey Societies 
under the slogan “We must erect him a memorial,” Mr. Ford’s re- 
print of the great 1857 edition of McGuffey Readers, and the unani- 
mous response of the press to claims of their influence in establish- 
ing social standards of the American people, have pyramided in 
the complete treatise of Making the American Mind. 

“The problem of this study,” Dr. Mosier says, “is, therefore, to 
analyze the meaning and significance of the basic pattern of ideas 
in the McGuffey readers in terms of the background of American 
thought and culture. If the study is properly and adequately car- 
ried out, we should be able to conclude the study with an extend- 
ed statement of the social and moral foundations of the ideas de- 
scribed in the basic pattern, and we should be able to show, in con- 
sequence, what elements in the American heritage of ideas and 
values the compilers of the McGuffey Readers sought to conserve, 
to defend, and to perpetuate.” 
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Most of the many books, magazine articles, addresses by eminent 
scholars, and orators, and theses for college degrees have made the 
personality of McGuffey the central theme; but in Making the 
American Mind, the “Readers” alone were consulted. 

Dr. Mosier covers meticulously all the publications of the Read- 
ers from 1836 to 1901, three groups or editions during the life of 
William Holmes McGuffey, and three after his decease, and an- 
alyzes lessons from more than forty of the McGuffey Readers. 

His analyses seem to exhibit the types and patterns of the pioneer 
mind in the new world. It is not quite accurate to say the Readers 
created this culture, but they expressed McGuffey’s mind, a mental 
build-up from vitalized knowledge of insistent social forces con- 
temporary with him as child, boy, man, through his life in the 
homes of the best families in many school communities where he 
taught, intimate association with ministers of the church, univer- 
sity professors, and other social leaders. The McGuffey Readers 
effectively and repeatedly presented these standards, as Dr. Mosier 
thoroughly demonstrates by an avalanche of citations. 

To the basic religious phase of the Readers, Mosier gives much 
space: 42 of his 178 pages. In his chapters on “Morality of the Mid- 
dle Class” and “Social Virtues,” he emphasizes the more secular 
phases of social behavior: industry, success in life, help to the 
weak, perseverance, studiousness, honesty, temperance, thrift, and 
other cardinal standards of a well-ordered society. 

McGuffey lived only with the great and for the less gifted; and 
with his intellectual colleagues called for the establishment of 
abiding mores for the American people. He was not a reformer but 
a great expositor. He taught justice by means of the utterances of 
the greatest of the world’s judges; he inspired patriotism through 
the sayings of the world’s distinguished orators; his religious in- 
struction came from the lips of the greatest ministers and the ac- 
knowledged classics of the scriptures. The poetry of the McGuffey 
Readers was selected from the immortal lines of the greatest minds. 
McGuffey’s mind dwelt wholly among the great and his friends 
weré the peak intellectuals of his day, and Making the American 
Mind will be found by students to be an accurate and complete 
statement of his influence in the tide of American life and culture. 


Oxford, Ohio. H. C. MInnIcu. 
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“Men’s Names in Plymouth and Massachusetts in the Seventeenth 
Century.” By George R. Stewart. University of California Pub- 
lications in English, Volume VII, Number 2, pp. 109-137. (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1948.) 


Mr. Stewart analyzes five groups of masculine proper names: 
(1) from five London parishes, 1540-1549 (427); (2) from four Lon- 
don parishes, 1640-1649 (463); (3) of Massachusetts freeholders, 1630- 
1634 (452); (4) of children born in Plymouth Colony, 1640-1699 
(1288); (5) of children born in Boston, 1630-1669 (675). He sepa- 
rates the names into Biblical, distinguishing between the Old and 
New Testaments, English Traditional (i.e., William, Richard, Rob- 
ert, Ralph, Edward, Edmund, Henry, Harry), non-Biblical saints,* 
and unclassified. Between groups (1) and (2), the second chrono- 
logically after the rise of Puritanism, he finds a drift in the direc- 
tion of more Biblical, specifically Old Testament, names, but the 
shift is not striking (page 118). Since there is no way of knowing 
the religious sympathies of the members of groups (1) and (2), 
group (3) is important, as being composed of men of Puritan prin- 
ciples who had been born in England. Here we discover somewhat 
fewer Biblical names than_in (2), which suggests that the English 
Puritans did not differ in their naming habits from the community 
at large. The figures for Plymouth Colony (4), however, show a 
marked change: “Biblical names soar. Old Testament names in- 
crease more than fourfold. English Traditionals fall to less than 
one-third, and the non-Biblical saints’ names approach the van- 
ishing point” (page 119). The same state of affairs holds in Boston 
(5). Mr. Stewart is inclined to believe that the change was conscious 
and perhaps the work of the ministers (pages 119, 123). Even the 
most listless observer of the figure-armed war now raging over the 
Kinsey report knows that statistics are kittle cattle, and Mr. Stewart 
is aware that his are too limited to be conclusive. He also recog- 
nizes the difficulty of distinguishing between Old and New Testa- 
ment derivations and, even more important, that “John, Thomas, 
and James are really as much English Traditionals as Biblicals” 
(page 127). Nevertheless the great increase in Biblical names, es- 

1 One wonders what Humphrey is doing among the saints, and surely Erasmus 
was not for the third-century saint who became Elmo by way of Ermo. Converse- 


ly, despite Mr. Stewart’s statement on p. 117, the religious connotations of Ed- 
ward and Edmund were strong in England. 
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pecially from the Old Testament, in New England is evident, and 
probably Mr. Stewart is correct in considering it a local acceleration 
of a trend already started in England. A table for a Non-Conform- 
ist area in England between 1675 and 1700 would be of interest. 
The small number of “English Meaningfuls” ( i.e., Hope, Mercy, 
Satisfaction, Tremble, Increase) (pages 124-125) is significant in 
light of the emphasis on them in popular discussions of the Puri- 
tans. 

Mr. Stewart's comments are often casual and speculative, raising 
as many questions as they answer, but they are usually entertain- 
ing. The treatment of the unclassified names ends, ““The remaining 
three are Doler, Joyliffe, and Trine, and I wish you joy of them” 
(page 126). There is little joy for us in Doler, which is probably a 
spelling variant of dolor (dolour), while the joy in Joyliffe is more 
apparent than immediate, since it is a family name (see pages 
123-124); cf. George Joyliffe, the seventeenth-century anatomist. 
Trine’s parents were merely putting in a good word for the Trin- 


- B. J. WHITING. 
Harvard University. 
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MSS. by WAD. Being a collection of the writings of Dwiggins on 
various subjects some critical, some philosophical, some whimsi- 
cal. Typophile Chapbooks XVII. (New York: The Typophiles. 
Printed and sold by The Anthoensen Press, 105, Middle Street, 
Portland 6, Maine. 1947. Pp. xiv, 155. $5.00.) 


For over forty years William Addison Dwiggins has been at work 
in Boston and Hingham and now stands among the few who have 
made an enduring contribution to modern book designing and 
typography. Unlike Rogers and Updike, who have been more or 
less successfully imitated, Dwiggins stands alone, though not, it 
must be quickly added, without influence. The calligraphy which 
he uses for emphasis, the typographic “flowers” that adorn his 
pages, even the “Caledonia” type face in which the present book is 
set, are all the product of his individual artistic imagination work- 
ing on the tools of his craft. They have an economy, a restraint, al- 
most a severity that would seem to reveal a Vermont Yankee mind 
rather than the Ohio Quaker ancestry that is really his. Fortu- 
nately Dwiggins is articulate in more than one medium. He can ex- 
press himself in words as well as in typography—words that are 
used with the same sort of astringent incisiveness and directness. 
The Typophiles have now gathered, in the seventeenth issue of 
their valuable Chapbooks, a number of his shorter pieces and ex- 
tracts from his longer ones, many of them showing at the same time 
examples of his characteristic drawing. Rarely has so much good 
sense—whether on printing or on more philosophical subjects— 
been packed away in so little room; and rarely has a book so fully 
revealed the whimsical, penetrating, altogether delightful mentali- 
ty of its author. Watson Gordon, a friend of long standing, has 
furnished a genial Introduction to the whole volume and Notes 
on each selection. Paul Bennett has added an intimate revelation 
of “the background of the book.” With only 400 copies printed 
for subscribers and 500 for the general public, the volume is prob- 
ably a “collector’s item” already. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. pel at 
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American Building: the Forces that Shape it. By James Marston 
Fitch. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. 382 with 
21 figures and 64 plate pages with 177 illustrations. $5.00.) 


The volume is nicely made and readable, and it will take its 
place as a convenient, well-studied record of the history of architec- 
ture in the U.S. A. Technically it is a better book than those which 
practicing architects write; the author is in architectural journal- 
ism, and this shows in his pleasant text, parts of which have ap- 
peared in architectural magazines. There are a few small slips 
(such as putting the famous Ministry of Education and Health in 
Buenos Aires instead of Rio), but the historical account is sound— 
and more than that, interesting, because our architectural history 
is genuinely interesting. 

Sober citizens will rightly be attentive to the later sections, which 
assess our building according to the criteria of the New Architec- 
ture. Here the author’s experience as a New Dealer in Washington 
is very apparent. The very great achievement of our country in 
architecture appears to be mere dust compared to the new heavens 
and new earth which are envisioned in New Deal fashion. “In view 
of the anarchy and general backwardness of the building field, it is 
hardly surprising that the vast majority of our building stands at 
an appallingly low level, technically and esthetically.” Well-or- 
dered ideas are, however, aptly put forward, and I know of no 
essay which gives a better idea of the conditions in our gargantuan 
building industry, with its overwhelming problems, or a better 
idea of the wonderful opportunities which the building art has 


before it at present. 
P KENNETH J. CONANT. 


Harvard University. 


Album of American History. Volume IV, End of an Era. James 
Truslow Adams, Editor in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Ed- 
itor; Joseph G. E. Hopkins, Associate Editor; Atkinson Dymock, 
Art Director. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xiii, 
385. $7.50.) 

Like the preceding volumes of this series, End of an Era is not 

a reference work, but an attempt to tell the story of American his- 

tory in pictures. Although it is described in the foreword as the last 
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volume, it contains no index, and it covers only the period from 
1893 to 1918, a briefer span than that from 1918 to the present. 
The editors have given most of their attention to social history. 
Events which occupied the public attention, such as disasters, wars, 
and presidential elections, are given ample space, but the empha- 
sis is on everyday life, the typical living room, picnic, college prom, 
hobo, hotel, street scene, child, and so on. 

No one will deny that the history of everyday life should be re- 
corded or that the use of pictures and running text is a good way 
of doing it. Agnes Rogers and Frederick Lewis Allen demonstrated 
the possibilities of the method in The American Procession in 
1933. It has since been used, with dramatic results, in such books 
as The Wind that Swept Mexico and You Have Seen their Faces. 
Compared with these volumes the Album of American History re- 
minds one of those old snapshot albums with which people used 
to bore their friends. The pictures, averaging about three per page, 
are about the size of snapshots and have been put together with 
little attention to the total effect. The reproduction, apparently 
by the offset process, is poor. 

Many of the pictures are bad photographs to begin with, and a 
large number of them have been obviously and clumsily retouched. 
The retouching was doubtless done at the time the photographs 
were first printed, not by the present editors. Nevertheless, one 
wonders precisely what is meant by the statement in the foreword 
that “Every picture has been scrupulously authenticated and docu- 
mented.” How does one authenticate a retouched photograph? 


EDMUND S. MORGAN. 
Brown University. 


Three American Travellers in England: James Russell Lowell, 
Henry Adams, Henry James. By Robert Charles Le Clair. (Phil- 
adelphia: privately printed. 1945. Pp. ix, 223.) 


This is a level-headed account of the impressions made by Eng- 
land upon three nineteenth-century Americans who spent long 
periods on her shores. Without inquiring deeply into the implica- 
tions of his questions, Mr. Le Clair has merely assumed the réle of 
a casual American traveller (the spelling is his) in the England of 
Queen Victoria and has measured the reactions of these three 
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against his own. Did they maintain an “American” point of view 
or were they so cosmopolitan as to become largely British in their 
sympathies? Were they “democratic” in their observations of all 
social classes or were they snobs? At what point did their interest 
in England and English problems become so vital as to make them 
lose their impressionistic objectivity, and so disqualify themselves 
as “travellers”? 

From printed sources, Mr. Le Clair has sought answers to these 
questions. His is an impressionistic method of evaluating impres- 
sions. He finds that Lowell succeeded best in maintaining his Amer- 
icanism and demonstrated it finally in his uncritical Birmingham 
speech on “Democracy.” Henry Adams was the worst snob of the 
three. James never was a real traveller because his sympathies were 
divided, but his impressions were true to type when they remained 
sketches and were not worked into fiction. But Lowell was no long- 
er a good traveller when he became too much involved in diplo- 
macy; to Henry Adams “travel had become a lost art” when he 
sought to probe the mystery of life by a study of the Middle Ages 
as exemplified in French cathedrals; and Henry James was no 
longer a traveller, if he ever was one, when he became more con- 
cerned with the effects of Ralph’s death upon Isabel Archer than 
with “the scene at Gardencourt.” 

If these questions and these answers are important, Mr. Le Clair 


has done a competent job. sg Ban, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


A Thoreau Gazetteer. By Robert F. Stowell. (Calais, Vermont: The 
Poor Farm Press. 1948.) 


Many an enthusiastic reader of the Journals, come at last to Con- 
cord, has followed Thoreau’s description of a favorite river walk 
only to find himself stranded at the town’s filter beds for sewage dis- 
posal—modern and sanitary, but not the goal expected. Though 
Mr. Stowell’s gazetteer will not save the user from this particular 
peril, in many other respects it should prove a boon to those who 
enjoy following Thoreau’s footsteps—either actually or as recorded 
in his writings. Certainly the pleasure of reading Thoreau is en- 
hanced by means of maps such as these, and Mr. Stowell deserves 
hearty thanks for his collection. 
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On the cover of the Gazetteer appears a map, embracing the New 
England states, the Adirondacks, and East Canada, which gives at 
a glance, in dotted outline and by numbers, the localities presented 
on the maps within. Not all these maps are by Mr. Stowell—indeed 
several are by Thoreau himself. And to giadden the hearts and in- 
spire the legs of Thoreauians, Mr. Stowell has reproduced Glea- 
son’s valued map of the Concord country, with its key to localities 
—a map first printed with the 1906 edition of the Journals, and 
hard to get. 

Map I is for A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
Not only does it prove illuminating for the Week, but by includ- 
ing the township lines, Mr. Stowell makes it of service in following 
Thoreau on his Walk to Wachusetts. I is the Gleason map. III is 
a reproduction of the United States Geological Survey’s topograph- 
ic sheet for the Concord area. Below it on the same page, as number 
IV, appears Thoreau’s beautifully wrought map of Walden Pond 
—an item, as Mr. Stowell points out, which has become something 
of a rarity since its appearance, in 1854, in the first edition of Wal- 
den. Later editions have mostly failed to include it. Number V 
shows Cape Cod. Taken from what was probably a tracing by Tho- 
reau, it has the place names which were of interest to him written 
in by his hand. VI, drawn by Mr. Stowell, is for The Maine Woods. 
As Mr. Stowell remarks, “In mapping this area the principal prob- 
lem was the reconstruction of the rivers and lakes as they were be- 
fore the building of dams. . . had changed their shapes.” VII, Can- 
ada East, gives the guideposts for A Yankee in Canada. VIII shows 
the country of the Minnesota journey. 


Swarthmore College. TOWNES Sheeee. 











OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Limitations of space have prevented the QUARTERLY from review- 
ing a considerable number of important books during the last two 
years. These are included in the list below. 


Berman, ,Eleanor Davidson, Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts, 
An Essay in Early American Esthetics. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1948. Pp. xviii, 305. $3.75.) 

An interesting and well-documented account of Jefferson’s esthetic pre- 
occupations. 

Curti, Merle, and Vernon Carstensen, The University of Wisconsin, 
A History, 1848-1925, Volume I. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1949. Pp. xvii, 739. $6.00.) 


Donald, David, Lincoln’s Herndon, A Biography. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. 1948. Pp. xv, 392, xxiii. $5.00.) 


The first life of Lincoln’s friend and law partner. 


Fassett, F. G., Jr., editor, The Shipbuilding Business in the United 
States of America, in two volumes. Illustrated. (New York: The 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 1948. Pp. 563. 
$12.50.) 

A comprehensive study of the industry by thirty experts. 


Glanz, Rudolf, Jews in Relation to the Cultural Milieu of the Ger- 
mans in America up to the Eighteen Eighties. (New York: the 
Marstin Press, translated with permission of Yivo from the Yivo 
Bleter, journal of the Yiddish Scientific Institute. 1947. Pp. 55.) 


Historical New Hampshire. (Concord, New Hampshire: New 
Hampshire Historical Society. November, 1948. Pp. 27.) 

This issue contains “Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford) in New Hamp- 
shire,” by Joseph Burbeen Walker and “The Two U.S.S. New Hampshires” 
by Richard G. Wood. 

Jackson, Joseph Henry, editor in chief, Gold Rush Album. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. ix, 239. $10.00.) 


The story of the Gold Rush, told in 352 well-chosen pictures and an ac- 
companying text. 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1746- 
1747- (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1948. Pp. xi, 


419-) 
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Kandel, Isaac L., The Impact of the War on American Education. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 
285. $4.25.) 

A careful analysis of the crisis brought about by the war in our educational 
system. Prepared under the auspices of the Committee on War Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Mellick, Andrew D., Jr., Lesser Crossroads. Edited by Hubert G. 
Schmidt from The Story of an Old Farm. (New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 402. $5.00.) 

The history of the Mellick family in eighteenth-century New Jersey. Orig- 
inally published in 1889. 

Palmer, Robert R., Bell 1. Wiley, and William R. Keast, The Pro- 
curement and Training of Ground Combat Troops. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Historical Division of the Department of the Army. 
1948. Pp. xi, 696.) 

Read, Herbert, Education for Peace. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1949. Pp. 166. $2.75.) 

A plea for pacificism during the period needed to re-educate the world for 
peace. 

Riddle, Donald W., Lincoln Runs for Congress. (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 217. $3.00.) 

Lincoln’s campaign of 1843-1846. 

Sper, Felix, From Native Roots, A Panorama of our Regional 
Drama. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 1948. Pp. 341. 
$4.00.) 


Tolles, Frederick B., Meeting House and Counting House. The 
Quaker Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, 1682-1763. (Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 292. 
$5.00.) 


Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 
1948 
WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL 


This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New England 
in periodical publications for the year 1948, including bound vol- 
umes of historical societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAI. 


Andrews, Henry N., Jr.: The Royal Piaes of New Hampshire. Ap- 
palachia, xxvu (December), 186-198. 

Atwood, Howland F.: Notes for a History of Hartland. Vermont 
Quarterly, xvi (July), 96-123. 

Belcher, Horace G.: Old Rocky Point. Rhode Island History, vu 
(April), 33-50. 

Bradstreet, Clara Southwick: Olden Days in West Peabody. Histori- 
cal Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxxvi, 1-15. 

Collins, Clarkson A., 3rd: James Brown’s Diary (1787-1789). Rhode 
Island History, vu (January), 9-11; (March), 51-57. 

Holbrook, Stewart H.: Melancholy on a Hill. American Scholar, xvu 
(Autumn), 407-416. 

Hultman, Eugene C.: History of Boston’s Water Supply, 1652-1940. 
Proceedings, Bostonian Society, 41-51. 

Jackson, Russell Leigh: Physicians of Essex County. Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, Lxxx1v (January), 75-90; (April), 169-192; 
(July), 277-292; (October), 331-348. 

Maple, Mary Hines, and Ropes, Bessie Putnam: History of First Uni- 
versalist Church in Danvers. Historical Collections, Danvers 
Historical Society, xxxvi, 30-49. 

Orton, Vrest: Vermont Farming and Living. Vermont Life, m (Au- 
tumn), 18-23. 

Parker, Clifford Stetson: New Hampshire Courtship in 1826. Histori- 
cal New Hampshire (February), 3-18. 

Putnam, Rev. Alfred P.: Danvers People and Their Homes. Histori- 
cal Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxxvi, 50-57. 
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Simonds, Katharine: We Come to Bury Boston. New England Quar- 
terly, xx1 (June), 147-162. 

Underhill, Robert L. M.: Gleanings from Among the Clouds [Mount 
Washington], 1897-1902. Appalachia, xxvu (June), 75-88. 

Webber, John W.: The High Mountains of Penobscot: Notes on the 
Camden Hills. Appalachia, xxvu (December), 131-148. 

Wright, Walter W.: The White Mountains: An Annotated Bibliog- 
graphy, 1918-1947. Appalachia, xxvu (December), 205-223. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Brown, William Howard: John Goffe and the Crown Point Road. 
Historical New Hampshire (September), 3-30. 

Conant, Kenneth J.: Newport Tower or Mill. Rhode Island History, 
vu (January), 2-7; (October), 125. 

Davis, Harrison Merrill: Two Puritan Divines. Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, Lxxx1v (July), 229-246. 

Eisinger, Chester E.: The Puritans’ Justification for Taking the Land. 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, txxxtv (April), 131-143. 
Ezell, John: The Lottery in Colonial America. William and Mary 

Quarterly, v (April), 185-200. 

Freiberg, Malcolm: William Bollan, Agent of Massachusetts. More 
Books, xxi (February), 43-53; (March), go-100; (April), 135-146; 
(May), 168-182; (June), 212-220. 

Henderson, Robert W.: The King’s Book of Sports in England and 
America. Bulletin of the New York Public Library, tu (Novem- 
ber), 589°558- 

Holand, Hjalmar R.: The Origin of the Newport Tower. Rhode Is- 
land History, vu (July), 65-73. 

Jewett, Amos Everett: The Acadians in Rowley. The Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, Lxxx1v (October), 367-388. 

Jewett, Amos E.: The Bay Road from Ipswich Line to Newbury Up- 
per Green. Publications, Rowley Historical Society, 13-20. 

Miller, Perry: Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the Heart. Harvard 
Theological Review, x.1 (April), 123-145. 

Jonathan Edwards’ Sociology of the Great Awakening. New 
England Quarterly, xx1 (March), 50-77. 

Morgan, Edmund S.: Colonial Ideas of Parliamentary Power. Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, v (July), 311-341. 
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Thomas Hutchinson and the Stamp Act. New England 
Quarterly, xx1 (December), 459-492. 

Nuquist, Andrew E.; Freeman's Oath. Vermont Quarterly, xvi 
(April), 53-64. 

Pell, Herbert: The Old Stone Mill, Newport. Rhode Island History, 
vu (October), 105-119. 

Pohl, Frederick J.: A Key to the Problem of the Newport Tower. 
Rhode Island History, vu (July), 75-83. 

Sachse, William L.: The Migration of New Englanders to England, 
1640-1660. American Historical Review, Lu (January), 251-278. 

Streeter, John W.: John Winthrop, Junior, and the Fifth Satellite 
of Jupiter. Jsis, xxx1x (August), 159-163. 

Walker, Joseph Burbeen: Benjamin Thompson—Count Rumford—in 
New Hampshire. Historical New Hampshire (November), 3-19. 
[Reprint of A Paper on the Toryism of Count Rumford (Con- 
cord, N. H., 1898).] 

Woodwell, William H.: Pre-revolutionary Account Book of Captain 
Gideon Woodwell. Essex Institute Historical Collections, Lxxxiv 
(July), 247-253- 





REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Brown, Sanborn, and Scott, Kenneth: Count Rumford: International 
Informer. New England Quarterly, xx1 (March), 34-49. 

Friedman, Lee M.: The Battle of Bunker Hill and the Jews’ Burying 
Ground. Old-Time New England, xxx1x (October), 49-51. 

The Orderly Books of Colonel William Henshaw. Proceedings, 
American Antiquarian Society, Lvu (1947), 17-234- 

The Revolutionary Papers of Capt. John Currier of Amesbury. 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, txxxtv (July), 254-276; 
(October), 349-366. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


Aaron, Daniel: The Unusable Man: An Essay on the Mind of Brooks 
Adams. New England Quarterly, xx1 (March), 3-33. 

Bache, Richard: Letter to His Wife Describing the Inauguration of 
Washington. Rhode Island History, vu (April), 57-59. 

Chapple, William Dismore, ed.: Letters of Benjamin Goodhue of Sa- 
lem to Michael Hodge, Customs Official, of Newburyport, 1789- 
1790. Essex Institute Historical Collections, txxxtv (April), 144- 

163. 
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Davies, Wallace Evan: The Society of the Cincinnati in New Eng- 
land 1783-1800. William and Mary Quarterly, v (January), 3-35. 

[Dodge, Norman L.]: Eight Pungent Letters from John Adams and 
Friends on Washington, Jefferson, the Revolution, the Navy, 
etc. Month at Goodspeed’s, xix (June), 297-302. 

Fuess, Claude M.: Calvin Coolidge, Vermonter. Vermont Life, m1 
(Autumn), 3-7, 55- 

Glicksberg, Charles I: Henry Adams the Journalist. New England 
Quarterly, xx1 (June), 232-236. 

Goodfellow, Donald M.: “Your Old Friend, J. Q. Adams.” New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xx1 (June), 217-231. 

Mussey, Barrows, and Vigilante, Sylvester L.: “Eighteen-Hundred-And- 
Froze-To-Death,” the Cold Summer of 1816 and Westward Mi- 
gration from New England. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, Lu (September), 45,4-457- 

Rammelkamp, Julian: The Providence Negro Community, 1820- 
1842. Rhode Island History, vu (January), 20-33. 

Scott, Kenneth: Press Opposition to Lincoln in New Hampshire. 
New England Quarterly, xx1 (September), 326-341. 

Silver, Rollo G.: The Boston Book Trade, 1800-1825. Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, Lu (October), 487-500; (November), 
557-573; (December), 635-650. 

Smith, George Winston: Broadsides for Freedom: Civil War Propa- 
ganda in New England. New England Quarterly, xx1 (Septem- 
ber), 291-312. 

Smith, John Cotton: Papers, 1811-1813. Collections, Connecticut His- 
torical Society, xxv, 1-272. 

Smith, Jonathan: Features of Shay’s Rebellion. William and Mary 
Quarterly, v (January), 77-94- 
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